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Textbooks Exceptional Merit 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography —Revised 


Published in a two-book or a four-book series, 
these geographies are superb examples of up-to-date 
textbooks. They treat industry and commerce in a 
vivid, comprehensive way, and constantly emphasize 
the human side of geography. Their style attracts 
and holds the interest of boys and girls; their maps 
and pictures are. remarkably beautiful; they give 
up-to-date information and changes wrought by 
the World War. 


Story Hour Readers Revised and Story 
Hour Readings 


The newest and most highly perfected series of 
readers for teaching the mechanics of reading and 
for implanting in the young pupil’s mind a love 
for reading. The rich content method is accompanied 
by comprehensive work in phonetics. 


Story Hour Readings (grades four to eight inclu- 
sive) provide delightful selections representing the 
best of both classic and modern writers. These 
books offer the kind of reading material especially 
needed by schools today because it is strong in its 


. training of character and in the ideals of citizenship. 


The Hollis Dann Music Course 


This Course has several distinctive features which 


Fentitle it to its established leadership among many 


systems of school music. Some of these are: (1) The 
expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; 


(2) the exceptionally careful grading of all the ma- - 


terial; (3) the provision for individual recitation; 
(4) the teaching of the silent reading of music be- 
fore singing; (5) the close agreement between the 
Words of the verses and the accents of the music. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


These arithmetics are ideal for elementary grades 
because they lay thorough foundations and at the 
same time arouse the pupil’s interest and am- 
bition. Every phase of the work is marked by sim- 
plicity and clearness. The numerous illustrations 
are valuable aids. Special features of these books 
are: (1) Correct interpretation of problems; (2) 
Short methods; (3) Training in the making of men- 
tal estimates; (4) “Personal interest” problems; 
(5) Thorough drill work. 


Pearson and Kirchwey's Essentials of 
English 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


This series gives pupils a good all-round training 
in English. In doing this it utilizes their everyday 
experiences. They learn to build well-knit, logical 
paragraphs and to express themselves in a free and 
natural style. Grammar study is closely united 
with the composition work. Stress is laid on com- 
munity interests, good citizenship, and patriotism. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of 
Spelling 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


The vocabulary in these books is based on the 
examination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
Strong features are: The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to provide re- 
view of the words taught; the grading of the lessons; 


the definite directions for teachers. All of the 1,000 
words of the Ayres’ Measuring Scale are given here. 
The “One Hundred Demons” are thoroughly taught. 
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BARROWS AND 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
Fourth Grade Book 


| Stories of Bird Life 


By T. PEARSON 
President of the 
National Association of Audubon Societics 


The ways of some of the wild birds are told in 
twenty entertaining and instructive stories by an 
authority on bird life. 


This is the first volume of a new series 
by HARLAN H. BARROWS, Professor of 
Geography and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Chicago, 
and EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, Assis- 
tant Professor of the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy, The School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 


These stories are not fanciful, but are true. They 
give an intimate knowledge of our feathered neigh- 
bors and should serve to inspire children with right 


views concerning living things and the conservation 
of wild life. 


In a wholesome and fascinating way the author 
arouses a new feeling toward wild birds. His styie 
is admirable and touched with gleams of quiet humor. 
While the book has been written primarily for young 
people, no one can read these stories without advan- 


Ready in August, 1924. The second tage to his heart and to his head. 


volume, for the fifth year, will appear in 
January, 1925. 
JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 


has just been adopted for basal use 
by the STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 


Cloth. 236 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


San Francisco 


| 


THREE-BOOK HISTORY SERIES 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and 
Great Americans 


The story of the history that great Americans have helped to make, and of 


the influences that have helped to make great Americans. Easy enough 
for the fifth grade. 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American History 


Revised edition. A clear and interesting story of the European background 
and of the explorers and early colonists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United States 


Revised edition, with much new matter and many new illustrations. While 
thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique excellence. It traces the 
growth of the nation through the life of the people. and gives prominence 
to social and industrial progress. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago San Francisco 
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KIRKSVILLE’S BEST 


Dr. John R. Kirk has outdone himself in his 
“New Constructive Rural Education Proposi- 
tion,” magnifying the opportunity of Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey to contribute all of her 
Porter Community experience, national reputa- 
tion and personal zeal to and through one of 
the best State Teachers Colleges of the coun- 
try. Much as has been done for her idea by 
Herbert Quick in his famous “ Brown Mouse,” 
and Evelyn Dewey’s “New Schools for Old,” 
it could never have functioned adequately 
without the opportunity which is now offered 
by Dr. Kirk through his State Teachers Col- 
lege, and no other institution could possibly 
have magnified Mrs. WHarvéy’s genius as 
Kirksville’s College can do. 

Most fortunately the time with all the set- 
ting is right. It is well worth waiting for to 
have Professor H. G. Swanson, chairman of 
the Education Department of the College, the 
personality to work out the adjustments, for 
he not only has a virile modernized vision, but 
is the personification of sanity when it comes 
to creating conditions to utilize genius. 

Dr. Kirk provided the opportunity which 
internationalized Harold W. Foght, who has 
made the State Teachers’ College at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, so famous that he is now en 
toute to Japan to utilize a leave of absence in 
tevealing to that empire the way to use their 
schools in making the most possible of agricul- 
tural genius of their people, and Mrs. Harvey’s 
tarly venture into idealizing education in com- 
Munity service was in connection with the 


world’s best known and most appreciated 
leader in rural school recreation,- has had her 
heart set upon just this opportunity for the 
greatest use of the greatest talent for multi- 
plying the agricultural resources of the valleys 
of the Middle West. 

The Kirk-Swanson-Harvey combination is 
the greatest single country-life achievement 
we have known in all our experience. 

As always The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, had the best report of the Washing- 
ton meeting of any daily paper in the entire 
country. 


NASH AT YANKTON 


Dr. George W. Nash, a graduate of Yankton 
College, South Dakota, president of Aberdeen 
State Normal School when it was put on the 
map nationally, and then of the Bellingham 
State Teachers College when it became the 
largest teacher-training institution of Wash- 
ington, has resigned the position of National 
Director of Higher Education of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of America to accept the presi- 
dency of Yankton College, succeeding Presi- - 
dent Warren, who has been trying to resiga 
for two years. This is the oldest college in 
the territory now in the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho. It has maintained its cul- 
tural standards in all the years. 


> 


All honor to Arkansas, the first state to 
ratify the Child Labor Amendments. 


SPRAGUE TO ‘MONTCLAIR 

Superintendent Henry A. Sprague of Sum- 
mit, N.J., is elected president of the State 
Normal School, Montclair, a vacancy caused 
by the death of President Charles H. Chapin. 
It is the established custom of New Jersey to 
take State Teachers College presidents from 
superintendents, as in the case of J. J. Savitz, 
who succeeded Dr. Green at Trenton; Don C. 
Bliss, who succeeded Savitz at Trenton, when 
he took the new Teachers College at Glass- 
boro. This is not exceptional, for Massachu- 
setts took J. A. Pitman for Salem, W. D. 
Parkinson for Fitchburg, James Chalmers for 
Framingham, C. A. Brodeur for Westfield; 
Joseph Rosier for Fairmont, M. P. Shawkey 
for Huntington, Ernest L. Silver, Plymouth, 
and Wallace E. Mason, of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire. Indeed, it is quite the customary thing 
to make State Teacher College presidents from 
city superintendents, and in every case the 
presidency has been a success. 
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AN EVENING AT KEENE 


Keene, New Hampshire, is educationally de- 
lightful! The teachers of the State Teachers 
College of the city, and of Greater Keene, have 
an association worthy the traditions of the 
city. 

The Teachers College, or Keene State Nor- 
mal School as it is better known, has had a 
remarkable development. After the first Nor- 
mal School of the state was established at 
Plymouth there was always a campaign for a 
school in Southwest New Hampshire, and Wal- 
pole, a charming country village, made a 
heroic campaign for the school for several 
years, but ultimately Keene succeeded in secur- 
ing the prize, and Dr. Jeremiah H. Rhodes, who 
is now eminently successful as superintendent 
of San Antonio, Texas, was its first principal. 
The present principal, Wallace E. Mason, has 
seen the school grow by giant strides until, 
supported by Superintendent W. C. T. Adams 
and the city teachers, it has attained national 
recognition. 

But Keene has been an educational centre 
for one hundred years. The Boston Transcript, 
May 29, had the following highly entertaining 
account of “education in Keene” in 1835 :— 

“More than one hundred years ago,” says Mrs. John A. 
Bellows of Minneapolis, in a letter to the Transcript, “there 
was a boarding school in New Hampshire which had a 
reputation that extended far beyond the town in which it 
existed and prospered. It was not an ‘Academy for Young 
Ladies,’ like that famuos institution in Chiswick Mall, 
London, presided over by the authoritative Miss Pinkerton, 
and attended by Becky Sharp and Amelia Osborne, nor was 
it a ‘School for Girls,’ as are those at which our own chil- 
dren prosper and are happy, but ‘A School for Females.’ 
Here is the advertisement, as published in the newspapers 
of that time :— 

ScHOOL FoR FEMALES 


Miss Fiske continues her school in Keene, and would 
inform her friends that she will make every possible 
endeavor that her method of instruction shall improve 
the taste, enlighten the understanding, subdue the evil 
and cherish the good feelings of the heart. 

April 1st, 1819. 


“Could anyone ask more than this? What are geometry, 
Latin, physics, etc., compared to the good feelings of the 
heart? And though it is now conceivable that it might be 
possible to cherish both, such an attempt in Miss Fiske’s 
day would have seemed to her to place an entirely unwar. 
rantable strain upon the female constitution. However this 
may be, an incident showing what Miss Fiske’s training 
really was, has been preserved to us, worth the attention 
of parents and teachers of modern days, and shows clearly 
why the school was so popular with the parents of that 
generation. Probably also many oi the pupils were capa. 
ble of appreciating and admiring the sharp wit of their 
Principal, especially when it was exercised jg 
other ways than for discipline. But this time, to use a 
modern vulgarism which seems almost criminal to quote in 
connection with such a person, she ‘had them cold!’ 

“It seems that the pupils had sent her a written petition 
that there should be no school kept on Christmas day, 
which does not seem like an unreasonable request to modern 
ears. The note itself has not been preserved, but here js 
Miss Fiske’s reply to it:— 

My dear Pupils:* I have just received a petition 
from you, requesting that our school may not be kept 
on Christmas day. Permit me to say that there is no 
impropriety in your making the request, but I do ob- 
ject to the time and the manner in which it is made. 
First, you probably debated on the subject and com- 
posed the petition in school hours, a time which you 
should consider as sacred to your school pursuits, as 
you consider your accountability to God for the im- 
provement of your talents. Secondly, I object to the 
manner in which it is done; it is imperfect in its con- 
struction, and five words are spelt incorrectly, it bears 
no date, and contains twenty-seven names written by’ 
the same hand. My dear young friends, I beg you will 
make no more requests that school may not keep until 
you are more perfect in scholarship. 

Accept my best wishes for your improvement in 
application, learning and rectitude, 

from your affectionate 
teacher and friend 
C. FIske 

Keene, December 25th, 1835.” 

We have seen nothing more illuminating tra- 
ditionally in many a day than this. It was 
highly interesting that this appeared in the 
Transcript the day following our evening with 
the Keene Association. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


At every meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, summer or winter, the state 
superintendents stage several attractive and 
valuable programs. This year, under the 
direction of Francis G. Blair of Illinois, prob- 
ably the Dean of State Administrators, the 
programs were exceptionally professionally im- 
portant and interesting. The topics were all 
grouped about “ Equalizing Educational Oppor- 
tunities for All the Children of the State and 
of the Republic.” 

John M. Matzen of Nebraska and A. B. Hill 
of Arkansas spoke on “ The Larger Local Unit 


for Taxation.” John Callahan of Wisconsin, 
“A State Distributive Fund”; James M. 
McConnell of Minnesota, and Mrs. Katharine 
A. Morton of Wyoming on “ Uniform Stan- 
dards of Preparation, Certification and Com- 
pensation”; J. George Becht of Pennsylvania, 
Thomas E. Johnson of Michigan on “ State 
Standards of Supervision.” Payson Smith of 
Massachusetts and S. M. N. Marrs of Texas on 
“National Conferences ”; John J. Tigert om 
“A National Bureau of Education”; Will C. 
Wood and Augustus O. Thomas on “ Federal 
Aid and Encouragement.” , 
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A TEACHER 


{John W. Davis made his first reputation as 
a teacher in a law school. We use the follow- 
ing from a daily paper of July 11. We failed 
to retain the name of the paper. We saw it 
while in Memphis. ] 

Twenty-seven years ago a young Clarksburg, 
W. Va., lawyer, John W. Davis, was elected a 
professor of law in the Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Va. 

He was chosen not because of his reputa- 
tion as a practicing lawyer—he had been prac- 
ticing only a short time—but because he had 
won the reputation of having been perhaps the 
best law student who had ever attended Wash- 
ington and Lee, the institution famous through- 
out the South as the university founded by 
George Washington and resurrected following 
the ravages of the Civil War by Robert E. 
Lee. 

Mr. Davis, who as a student first in the 
academic department and subsequently in the 
school of law, had spent seven years in the his- 
toric school, returned as a professor. Among 
his seniors in the law faculty were the late 
John Randolph Tucker, the war-time attorney- 
general of Virginia, and Charles A. Graves, 
now a distinguished member of the faculty of 
the University of Virginia. Mr. Davis’ classes 
included in his first two years at the univer- 
sity perhaps scores of students whose 


CANDIDATE 


hardest jobit was not to call him “John.” 

Mr. Davis was a success from the start. 

It is recalled that on one occasion Mr. 
Tucker, in conversation with a few of his 
friends, characterized Mr. Davis as “a born 
lawyer” and as a man whose advancement in 
life would be rapid. 

The students under Mr. Davis were not long 
in recognizing the fact that the trustees knew. 
what they were doing when they elected him. 
From the start the youthful professor was 
popular, and before his first term was ended 
he would have run any of his faculty colleagues 
a close race in any popularity contest. 

In those days Mr. Davis looked the youth he 
was. His hair was black and he was as 
straight as an Indian. He had a wonderful 
faculty of expressing himself in a few words 
and in language even the dullard could under- 
stand. 

With it all he was the soul of courtesy and 
good nature. He loved a joke and he never 
was able to keep a straight face when infor- 
mation of the pranks of some of his students 
was brought to his attention. He was a 
bachelor then, and when outside the classroom 
joined with the students in the social activities 
of town and campus. 

Mr. Davis is the first Washington and Lee 
man to be nominated for the presidency. 


NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 


The celebration, on June 11, of the 125th 
anniversary of the opening of Deerfield Acad- 
emy was a notable event. Deerfield, Mass., 
one of the most beautiful villages in the Con- 
necticut Valley, still exhibits many of the char- 
acteristics of a prosperous New England vil- 
lage of a century ago. To it large numbers 
of highly successful men returned to renew 
old associations and honor the. school in which 
they were trained. The celebration was really 
a tribute to the remarkable success of Frank 
L. Boyden, who has been the principal for the 
last twenty years, 

Too much attention cannot be given 
the large contribution to the develop- 
ment of American education made by the 
academies scattered throughout New England 
more than a century ago. 

A study of any large group of distinguished 
Americans of three generations ago will reveal 
many who were prepared for college in one of 
these academies and many more whose formal 
education ended in one of them. From them 
have come the best traditions and the highest 
ideals of the present social order. Their suc- 
cess was due to the fine character, high schol- 
arship, and consecrated purpose of the men 


who presided over them. It is impossible to 
give an approximately complete list of these 
singularly worthy principals, but the following 
deserve a place on such a roll of honor: Charles 
Hammond at Monson and at Groton; Samuel 
Moody and Nehemiah Cleveland, at Dummer; 
Eliphalet Pearson and Samuel Taylor, at An- 
dover; Benjamin Abbot, Gideon L. Soule, 
Joseph S. Buckminster, James Walker, Alex- 
ander H. Everett, Nathan Lord and Henry 
Ware, at Exeter; Caleb Butler, William Rich- 
ardson and Asahel Stearns, at Groton; Ebenezer 
Adams, Zephaniah S. Moore, John Pierce, and 
Emory Washburn, at Leicester; Joseph Emer- 
son, George R. Noyes, and Walter R. Johnson, 
at Framingham; Caleb Stetson and Thomas 
Sherwin, at Lexington; Simeon Doggett, at 
Bristol Academy in Taunton; Simeon Colton 
and Richard S. Storrs, at Monson. 

The spendid work of these devoted men may 
well give the teachers a new inspiration and 
a higher purpose. Contemplation of the con- 
ditions under which the principals of the early 
academies trained the leaders of their time 
will give to teachers of today a deeper con- 
viction that their labor is also a consecrated 
service. 
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REPORT OF WASHINGTON MEETING, NATIONAL 


EDGAR F. ALLEN, president of the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, told the 
department of child hygiene that the greatest 
problem in the education of the crippled 
child lies in isolated districts where prop- 
erty value is so low that the cost of special 
education ‘is prohibitive. This problem, he 
said, may be worked out by consolidation of 
the rural schools, but state aid might be neces- 


sary. 


DR. ELTON G. LITTELL, medical director, 


Board of Education, Yonkers, N.Y., told of the 


many ways of interesting children in health. By 


interesting children in the use of scales a group 
of 522 in one school gained 1,800 pounds in two 
months. Other devices recommended include 
weight charts, health honor rolls, health ships, 
health plays and demonstrations, health crowns, 
houses, thermometers and ladders. 


DR. TALLIAFERRO CLARK, medical officer 
in charge of field investigations in child hygiene, 
united public health service, told the meeting 
that the prevalence of malnutrition among all 
classes of school children which is reported by 
different observers from all sections of the 
country indicates that the maintenance of good 
nutrition is a major health problem in the 
schools. 

The maintenance of an adequate school 
medical service and sanitary supervision of 
school buildings, classrooms and school grounds 
are prime requisites for promoting the nutri- 
tion of school children. 

In many respects the importance of efforts 
to maintain nutrition of the child as an in- 
dividual is overshadowed by the larger aspects 
of the effects of these efforts on future genera- 
tions. Educators are now taking a_ broader 
view of their responsibilities and a deeper in- 
terest in health as an educational problem. 
Every year witnesses better provision for 
school health supervision. 


W. W. ATWOOD, president of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, successor of the late Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, the leader in geographic thought, 
said: “The laboratory for the study of geog- 
raphy is out-of-doors. The study in a broad 
sense is a nature study. Man is seen adjusting 
himself to an ever-changing environment. 
Primitive peoples make that adjustment almost 
helplessly. They are virtually controlled by the 
geographic factors in their environment. For 
their building material, for their foods, and for 
their clothing, they look to the natural re- 
sources that are easily available. In a more 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—(Il.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WHO WAS WHO AND WHAT THEY SAID 


complex society man overcomes somewhat the 
difficulties put in his way by geographic fac- 
tors, but each time he does so it is at an 
additional expense. In the end he must ad- 
just himself to his environment. The develop- 
ment of domestic and foreign trade, the de- 
velopment of international relations, are re- 
sultants due largely to man’s effort to find a 
market for his surplus material and to secure 
in exchange articles produced in other geo- 
graphic regions. The new geography becomes 
therefore a study of the great drama of civiliza- 
tion. It is in a sense of study of actually liv- 
ing, moving, pictures; and vivid imagery is ab- 
solutely essential. Nothing has more forefully 
impressed upon me our dependence upon 
methods of visual instruction than the study 
which I have recently made to improve the 
teaching of geography to the blind. Their mis- 
fortune handicaps them perhaps more in the 
study of geography than in any other of the 
branches of study commonly followed out in 
public schools. I now believe that we depend 
upon the help of the eye for fully 90 per cent. 
of our imagery in the teaching of geography. 
A properly selected picture deserves careful 
study. It may serve as the basis for an entire 
lesson. The art of reading maps is of the 
greatest significance and that art should be 
developed until the comparative map study 
becomes an integral part of every course of 
study. Concrete objects from a museum are 
often very helpful. Handwork by the 
students and handwork at _ the black- 
board while a lesson is proceeding are 
also very effective. The picture that grows as 
the discussion develops has an appeal of its 
own. When it is completed it may be quickly 
erased; while it is growing it has a remarkable 
power of holding the attention of all those in 
the class on one thing at a time. It is perhaps 
but a diagram, but the power of emphasis 
which comes through a well-made diagram is 
difficult to equal with spoken words. The 
power of emphasis which comes with the per- 
spective drawing is even greater, so that the 
actual working up of drawings while the les- 
son is proceeding is an art that teachers of 
geography should develop. We might err by 
trying to use too many pictures, or too many 
maps, or too many drawings in a single lesson, 
but we are almost certain to commit 
a serious error or fall far short of the greatest 
possibilities in a lesson on geography if we 
attempt to give that lesson without some 
special means for producing vivid visual 
imagery.” 
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CORNELIA S. ADAIR deserves the re-elec- 
tion as treasurer. She is a worthy represen- 
tative of the classroom teachers and of the 
South, and her demonstrated efficiency is also 
entitled to recognition. 


FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College, said: The rapid development of 
the so-called honors courses in colleges and 
universities is the most remarkable academic 
phenomenon of the present day. Honors work 
is an attempt to break the academic lockstep, 
an attempt to get away from the system by 
which the academic pace is set by the average 
student and under which the best and most 
ambitious students are never pushed to the 
full extent of their powers. This work pro- 
vides for the best students a different program 
from the average, larger in quantity and dif- 
ferent in its nature. It calls for more intel- 


independence and initiative and for 


greater thoroughness. It puts less emphasis 
upon daily routine, upon attendance at class 
and upon frequent tests and exercises. It 
makes less use of textbooks and more use of 
real books. This system of instruction is par- 
ticularly significant for the subject of English. 
English literature suffers at the present time 
from the necessity of dividing it into bits of 
suitable length and difficulty for class assign- 
ment and recitation. English composition suf- 
fers from exercises which are too frequent, too 
short and too superficial. The honors work 
obviates these difficulties and leaves the stu- 
dent in such freedom as to make possible the 
wide reading and careful thought which are 
necessary for any real understanding of litera- 
ture or any real success in writing. 


FRANK W. BALLOU, _ superintendent, 
Washington, said: “ Education is the most im- 
portant enterprise in which democratic govern- 
ments engage. More than one-third of all 
municipal expenditures in the larger cities of 
the country is devoted to public education. 
For years Washington has been expending 
comparatively less for public education than 
her sister cities.” In announcing to the Asso- 
ciation the passage of the Teachers’ Salary 
Bill, which becomes effective July 1, 1924, Dr. 
Ballou said: “ As the spokesman for my asso- 
Ciates in the school system of Washington, it 
is my privilege to convey to the members of 
this Association here assembled our grateful 
appreciation of the assistance which the 
National Education Association has rendered to 
the cause of public education in the capital city. 
The people in every other city can determine 
how much money shall be spent for education 
and how that money shall be spent. In Wash- 
ington this is not the case. The representa- 
tives and senators elected by voters in the 
Several states of the nation are the represen- 
tatives and senators who determine legislation 
and appropriations for the people of the 
nation’s capital. No governing body in the Dis- 
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trict is elected by the people. The commis- 
sioners are appointed by the President. The 
Board of Education is appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the District. At no time 
during the preparation of the school estimates 
or their progress to and through Congress are 
they dealt with by a single official who was 
selected by the people of the District or who 
can, in any direct or usual way in a democracy, 
be held accountable by the people of the Dis- 
trict for his official acts in determining the 
amount or character of appropriations for 
public education in Washington. The educa- 
tional welfare of the people residing in the 
nation’s capital depends on an intelligent under- 
standing of this situation on the part of the 
people of the country and sympathetic interest 
and action on the part of the representatives 
and senators whom the people elect to Con- 
gress.” 


REYNOLD E. BLIGHT, editor, the New Age 
Magazine, told the classroom teachers, at a 
meeting held at the Raleigh Hotel, that they 
must keep themselves free from every non- 
educational influence. 

Unhappily there are too many non-educa- 
tional interests that are seeking to interfere 
with the natural and orderly progress of edu- 
cation. The first is the ordinary board of 
education. There are boards of education with 
an educational sense and an endowment of 
commonsense who realize that the noblest func- 
tion of a board of education is to keep “ hands 
off.” The usual board of education suffers 
from an abnormally large bump of conceit and 
officiousness and is continually interfering with 
the teachers to the detriment of the children 
and the retardation of education. The ordinary 
board of education is an incubus upon modern 
education. Education is a matter for experts. 

There is another tendency that is fraught 
with grave danger, the tendency to exalt the 
business department at the expense of the 
educational department. A two-headed school 
system is sure to come to grief. Business seeks 
to curb education in the alleged interests of 
economy or efficiency or scientific management 
or some other equally specious thing and the 
fight is on. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
school funds should be administered with effi- 
ciency and economy, but it should never be 
forgotten that the sole purpose of the school 
system is to educate the children and there 
should be no secondary motive. Nothing should 
ever be permitted to handicap the normal de- 
velopment of education under the guise of 
economy or efficiency. 


MARY C. C. BRADFORD, state superiu- 
tendent of Colorado, made an important report 
on “The Problems of Classroom Teachers.” As 
past president of the National Education As- 
sociation and as a constant attendant upon 
summer and winter meetings she is recog- 
nized as a leader among the leaders. 
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DR. JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH, of Cor- 
nell University, said: The ultimate object 
of rural education is not to keep children on 
the farm or to make them better agricultural 
producers. Rural education, like urban educa- 
tion, is to utilize materials from all significant 
sources in making an individual with con- 
stantly expanding powers whether his life work 
takes him to the country or to the city. 

Any environment, rural or urban, has con- 
ditions that aid or hinder the proper education 
of children. If we are to perform our profes- 
sional task even reasonably well we must know 
these conditions in order that the limitations 
may be offset or supplemented and the re- 
sources utilized. 

The rural resources, such as type of agricul- 
ture, objects of nature, conditions of health 
and morals, the larger projects of house, farm, 
etc., vary greatly in different communities so 
there will be differences as to how they may 
be most effectively used. 

In many cases we do not utilize as we might 
resources that exist. This is true not only of 
the school but of the home as well. The aver- 
age citizen has not yet fully realized his oppor- 
tunity and his obligation in making the child’s 
out-of-school experiences contribute to his de- 
velopment. 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, at the 
Stadium meeting on Thursday evening, said: 
“America’s great body of teachers, through 
their influence on the nation’s youth, are urged 
to work for world peace and the league of 
nations. The Christian nations of the world, 
you will find, are building 90 per cent. of the 
statues for war. But the time will come when 
we shall see the statues dedicated, not to war- 
riors and things of war, but to great teachers 
and great scientists. Prohibition was not ‘ put 
over’ on the country, but temperance instruc- 
tion was. While this was being done, I can- 
not imagine what the brewers were doing. 
Different organizations claim now that they 
were responsible for prohibition. But the pub- 
lic schools accomplished it.” The policy of the 
two great political parties in disregarding the 
question oi illiteracy was decried by Mrs. Catt. 
“They do not know illiteracy exists here. It 
has been revealed that it takes political parties 
fifty years to do the right thing after the need 
to do it has arisen. But we shall keep hound- 
ing them until they do.” 


MRS. FRANCIS CLARK of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company told the 
teachers that music appreciation has _be- 
come the most fascinating phase of school 
music. To hear real music accurately 


and adequately reproduced, to learn to listen 
discriminately. to compare, to judge, to love 
beautiful music with or without reason. to 
analyze, to pick to pieces for motive, phrase 
form, construction, to feel the pulsing of the 
rhythm, to float, to swim or sink or battle with 
the waves of emotion—this is to make music a 
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part of life, to live in music and to permit music 
to live in the inner consciousness. 

The so-called regular work in_ school 
music, meaning generally merely tle grinding 
away at note reading, is fast giving way before 
the realization that, after all, the real music 
itself is of more importance than any amount 
of talk about music; that the study of real 
music is much more vital than plodding 
through uninteresting meaningless exercises 
constructed to present some problem in tonality 
or meter or note lengths. 

Children must be taught to read music, must 
be sent out into life with the power of self- 
acquiring the message of the printed score; 
must hear what they see and see what they 
hear, but the hearing must come first to pre- 
pare the way for the vital work. in later 
grades. 


DR. C. WARD CRAMPTON of New 
York City, before the meeting of the 
department of visual education, said: This 
is the pioneer effort to put the health 
gospel on the screen in conjunction with regu- 
lar motion pictures. If it is a success, as it 
promises to be, it will be the marking of a 
beginning of a new epoch in health activities. 

If we wish to reach the masses with an edu- 
cational message we must first find the masses. 
We must know where they are. During the day 
they are scattered about at work. During the 
evening they are at home or are more likely 
in the moving picture houses. 

To put our educational message on the 
theatrical release, we must compete with 
Douglas Fairbanks and Pola Negri. If, how- 
ever, we are enthusiastic enough and clever 
enough I believe that this can be done. With 
this faith I have prepared seven scenarios on 
physical exercises for daily use. They have 
been released through the Pathe review. Each 
of the seven films deals with one exercise. An 
attempt has been made to make them attrac- 
tive and interesting as well as to carry home 
a lesson which will make the people want to 
go home and try the exercises themselves. 


W.S. DEFFENBAUGH, United States Bureau 
of Education, said: “ Education is such an im- 
portant matter that boards of education are 
necessary to formulate policies for the school 
districts of the state. Since such boards are 
necessary, responsibility should not be divided 
with some other body elected by the people 
and be entirely free to raise its own revenues 
for current expenses to provide funds upon 
vote of the people for the purchase of grounds 
and the erection of school buildings and to 
have complete control of all school properties. 
In many cities where the boards of education 
must depend upon city officials for funds, fric- 
tion has arisen between the boards of educa- 
tion and the municipal authorities. Only one 
board should be held responsible for the finan- 
cial control of the schools, and that is the 
school board. The courts have repeatedly de- 
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cided that education is a state and not a munici- 
pal function. All authorities in school ad- 
ministration advocate a board of education in- 
dependent of municipal control. Committees 
that have made school surveys in cities where 
the estimates of the boards of education may 
be revised by city officials have recommended 
that boards of education be made fiscally inde- 
pendent. It has been found that fiscally inde- 
pendent boards are not extravagant, the per 
capita cost being practically the same under in- 
dependent as under dependent school boards, 
and that better housing facilities are provided 
in cities having independent boards. All the 
evidence is in favor of such boards of edu- 
cation.” 


E. CARLTON DOUGLASS, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Baltimore, in his address 
before the department of educational publica- 
tions, said: Even in school systems having ably 
built courses of study it is obvious that the 
average teacher gets both her viewpoint and 
her method largely from the books in daily 
use by her pupils. This is significant in view 
of the wide-spread distrust of present-day 
schoolroom practice, though recent progress in 
textbook making has been extraordinary. 

In comparison with the total cost of educa- 
tion, the cost of textbooks is small, the differ- 
ence in cost of the best and of the mediocre is 
little. Yet, owing to the lack of a_ well- 
informed public opinion it is the common 


‘practice of school boards and boards of esti- 


mates to stint the schools in this respect. 

The life of a textbook is short; there is 
constant need of modernization here as well as 
in the curriculum. The cost of this moderniza- 
tion will be met when the public is aware of 
its importance. 


E. D. DURAND of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce told mem- 
bers of the business education department 
meeting at the City Club that the high school 
course should be complete in itself imparting 
as broad a knowledge and thought as possible. 

The biggest phenomenon in the world is its 
economic activity—making a living, producing, 
exchanging and consuming goods and services. 
No education is worthy of the name which 
neglects this all important field. For the man 
or woman engaged in any independent business 
a broad knowledge of economic phenomena and 
ability to reason concerning them are essential 
to. success. For others, whatever their occupa- 
tion or station such knowledge and reasoning 
power are essential to good citizenship. 


CLYDE B. EDGEWORTH, Baltimore, said: 
“A Junior High School commercial education 
Program should be determined by a study of 
the local problems in each community. The 
teal problem of commercial education in the 
Junior High School is the one of shaping a 
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program. This program should meet the re- 
quirement of business men. It must take into 
account the special needs of its locality. A 
good program in an industrial community 
might be very different from the one that 
would be adaptable in a farming community. 
The special needs of students with which the 
teacher has to work must also be considered.” 


C. J. GALPIN of the Department of Agri- 
culture said: No other large group of the nation 
has so many children as the farm group. This 
economic fact is of especial interest to rural 
educators and, in fact, to all educators. In 
the United States as a whole there are 129 
per cent. more children under twenty-one 
years of age on the farm than in any equiva- 
lent population group dwelling in cities. Some 
cities of over 25,000 population have as low 
as 29.2 per cent. of population in children to 
match the 50.4 per cent. of the farm population 
of the whole United States or the 58.2 per 
cent. of the farm population of one of the 
states. In fact, were it not for the foreign- 
born element in some of our cities the pres- 
ence of children there would be something of 
a phenomenon, and with restricted immigra- 
tion we shall be prepared to see the child rate 
in cities drop materially, in spite of the grow- 
ing decrease of infant mortality. The farm 
cannot use its share of adults over twenty-one 
years of age. The city can. This regular sup- 
ply of labor, of brain power, of race potency to 
city population and industry, is a contribution 
of raw food and fibre to the nation. This is 
the economic fact from which rural educators 
will get the answer to the question: “ Will it 
pay to educate the farmer?” 


WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, architect for the 
New York City Board of Education, speaking 
before the department of school administration, 
said that the essentials of a modern school build- 
ing were well chosen sites for adequate plottage 
to give buildings proper setting and allow for 
future expansion, well designed buildings, 
truthful to the standard of design of all build- 
ings in the community; the use of good 
materials with the best of workmanship both 
as a matter of economy and as a means of 
making the architectural design endurable; 
ample provision for future needs and expan- 
sions in the planning of the building as is 
being done in New York City, where provision 
is being made for an expansion of from 25 to 
400 per cent. 


J. M. GWINN, superintendent of San Fran- 
cisco, and president of the National Council of 
Education, said: “ The program for the educa- 
tion of the children of America is so complex 
and extended that it is almost inipossible for one 
to comprehend it as a whole from home and 
kindergarten to university and to the life be- 
yond the school. The organization of this 
vast program has been by parts, so that the 
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program is an aggregate of parts rather than 
an organic unity. This form of organization 
has, unfortunately, influenced the teaching, the 
learning and the supervision to the end that 
the one being educated must feel that his edu- 
cation is fabricated. The life of the individual 
as a child and youth as he advanced through 
his educational program is a military life, not 
broken in parts like the system through which 
he is advancing. There have been too many 
directors of the different units of administra- 
tion, and usually, the director of one unit has 
quite a different educational philosophy from 
the director of the preceding or succeeding 
administrative unit. There is need for a com- 
prehensive study to be made of the whole of 
the organization of our program of education, 
which study should keep constantly in mind 
the educational needs and the mental, moral 
and physical nature of the individual to be edu- 
cated. It is, of course, necessary to divide in 
order to conquer, but it is equally important 
to consolidate the gains after the several vic- 
tories. Directors and supervisors in elemen- 
tary and high schools should provide for the 
necessary continuity in education and not direct 
their attention to a segment of the educative 
processes and leave all other parts outside of 
their field of vision. Centralization of supervision, 
as well as administration, should be secured 
through the principal of a school with directors 
and supervisors merely advisory to him.” 


IDA CHRISTINE IVERSEN, a_- grade 
teacher, Los Angeles, was honored with an 
election to the Executive Committee, which is 
a great honor, one due Los Angeles and Miss 
Iversen. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON, state  superin- 
tendent of Michigan, said: “ More and more I 
am convinced of the fact that the salvation of 
public education in the United States depends 
on the State Departments of Education.. The de- 
velopment of state departments is a most essen- 
tial feature in programs of education. We must 
increase the powers and activities of the depart- 
ments of the several states. It is necessary to 
reorganize so that a division for at least each 
of the following will be available: Buildings, 
courses of study, child accounting, statistics, 
supervision of high schools, supervision of ele- 
mentary instruction, supervision of rural 
schools, consolidated schools and_ village 
schools, supervision of teacher training, non- 
public schools, physical education, music, art, 
all the traditional subjects of the curriculum, 
a legal department, various vocational fields, 
continuation schools, Americanization (possibly 
including illiteracy), visual instruction, editorial 
staff, and finally some type of administrative 
division. The establishment of the administra- 


tive or correlative division is very important 
because otherwise there is great danger that 
everybody will be traveling a path independent 
of the plans of the rest. 


This is the greatest 
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danger of organizations becoming constantly 
more complex.” 


JESSIE L. LOUDERBACK, New York City, 
said: “The aim of the school is character 
building for efficient citizenship. When the 
school and the home work together with 
mutual understanding of one another’s prob- 
lems, problem children will cease to be prob- 
lems, and will be just children to be trained 
for efficient citizenship. There is need for a 
link between home and school because of 
changing conditions in education and society, 
Schools are larger and more _ impersonal, 
Mothers as well as fathers have vocations, 
The exactions of the schools are not always 
known to the parents, especially to foreign 
parents. For these and other reasons the visit- 
ing teacher came into existence to help solve 
the problems of the unadjusted child—the child 
who is a behavior or scholarship problem, the 
child who is hampered by social or environ- 
mental conditions, the child who is in need of 
extended or differentiated educational opportuni- 
ties and the like. The visiting teacher serves 
in a dual capacity. She seeks out both the 
cause and the adjustment of the problem. She 
is both educator and social worker. She is a 
specialist in her line to aid both the school and 
the home. The child is benefited because his 
difficulties — mental, emotional, social — are 
solved, and he is enabled to adjust himself to 
life. The parent is helped because the visiting 
teacher’s extensive experience and training are 
placed at his disposal—parenthood, alas, being 
a calling requiring the greatest skill and as 
yet having no adequate preparatory course. 
The school is benefited because of the better 
understanding and adjustment of its problem 
children—their conduct and scholarship reflect- 
ing the improvements effected. The com- 
munity will benefit when individual as well as 
groups of parents are co-operating with the 
school in its great aim.” 


S. M. N. MARRS, superintendent of public 
instruction, Texas, said: Children of America 
must be trained to be plebeian rather than aris- 
tocratic and democratic rather than autocratic. 
A democracy must emphasize such nation-wide 
ideals with reference to the meaning of edu- 
cation as will lead all of the people, in every 
nook and corner of this great country, to 
realize that all the children of the Republic 
must be trained to look forward rather than 
backward, to place emphasis on life rather 
than on intellect, to be plebeian rather than 
aristocratic, to be democratic rather than auto- 
cratic, to be bent on kindness and_ service 
rather than on securing pleasure and power 
through the accumulation of wealth; and 
finally, to believe thoroughly in the brother- 
hood of men rather than to have the narrow 
provincialism which feeds the fires of racial 
hatred and religious intolerance. 
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FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, ditector of 
the bureau of special education, Harrisburg, 
Pa., stated it is more important to have a 
boy learn to get on with people than to learn 
to calculate interest or to know the geography 
of Africa. Mental hygiene in the early years 
of childhood is coming to be recognized. Many 
mental attitudes and characteristics of person- 
ality which make for successful social adapta- 
tion and happy living in later life have their 
origin in the mental atmosphere of the home 
during the pre-school age. But in spite of the 
importance of the pre-school period, the school 
has a responsibility in this matter of mental 
hygiene which must be recognized. To learn 
self-control, to develop qualities of leadership, 
to mingle happily with others in work or in 
play is a part of any well-rounded scheme of 
education. The school can supplement the 
work of a good home and can correct many of 
the mistakes of an inferior home. The pro- 
gram of physical education with its variety of 
activities also develops mental qualities of 
fair play, self-control and leadership which are 
no less valuable. 


DEAN THOMAS C. McCRACKEN, Ohio 
University, Athens, said: “Guidance should be 
begun in the kindergarten and _ continued 
through the grades of the elementary school 
and higher schools. The kindergarten and ele- 
mentary school offer opportunities for reaching 
every child of school age. No one would then 
be able to leave school without first having had 
some guidance and some direction that would 
help him make the transition from school to 
occupational life. In the beginning in voca- 
‘tional guidance the attempt was made to give 
assistance to youth just at the time when they 
were ready to leave school to enter occupa- 
tional life. Real service has been rendered to 
many who have been encouraged to remain in 
school for additional training. In very many 
other instances the youth have gone out into 
life aided very meagrely in the analysis of 
themselves and in their study of occupations 
and occupational conditions. They have been 
aided too late to give time for the inclusion of 
right attitudes, too late to allow a sufficiently 
careful analysis of themselves and of working 
conditions, too late to bring all the information 
necessary for their proper selection of an occu- 
pation and transition from school into it. The 
elementary school offers ample opportunities 
for teachers and counselors to study the child. 
They may test him mentally and physically; 
they may give him educational and vocational 
analysis tests; they may set down teachers’ 
marks and estimates; they may visit the home 
and study the social and economic status of 
his family. These and other data gathered by 
the teachers and counselors through a_ period 
of years and properly tabulated will form a 
Yeritab'e mine of information for the one who 
# to counsel and advise with the child concern- 
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ing his later studies and work. Almost from the 
time the child can walk and talk he is interested 
in the work of the home, and is continually imi- 
tating these activities in his play. As he grows 
older and his social circle is extended his inter- 
ests increase. If the courses of study were 
so planned that when he first entered school, 
even in the kindergarten, his knowledge of 
common occupations could be increased, his 
interest in occupational life would be greatly 
intensified. As he advanced from grade to 
grade he would learn more of occupations and 
the training and qualifications required for 
them. He would leave school understanding 
in some measure at least the limitations of his 
life and knowing something of the opportuni- 
ties before him, whether he found it necessary 
to leave at an early age when in a lower grade 
or at the close of a well-rounded school life.” 


PRESIDENT JOHN MacCRACKEN 
of Lafayette College said :— 

If a people live together as a nation, they 
must produce a national learning. Conversely, 
a common heritage of national learning must 
eventually produce a nation. Geographical facts 
and commercial interests are not enough to 
produce and maintain a nation. There must 
he the cement cf common ideas and _ ideals. 
“No school, no republic” is as true a maxim 
for Americans as “No bishop, no king ” was 
for King James. History knows the army- 
state and the church-state. Whether it shall 
write America the business-state or the school- 
state is yet to be determined. 

Of the American people it may be said to- 
day, as “Mazzini said of Italy a generation ago, 
“The world’s athirst of God, of progress and 
of unity.” But without a national learning 
applied to our national life we shall attain 
neither to God, to progress nor to unity. Well 
may we ask: What shall become of that 
commonwealth in the end which had not the 
eye of learning to beautify, guide and direct 
it? Learning, then, must be accorded a recog- 
nized place in the national councils. 

The department of education soon to be 
created should claim as its own that second 
great seal adopted by the United States in 
1782 to place as a hanging seal on ribbons such 
as are usually attached to a college diploma, 
but never yet so used. In place of the eagle 
with the arrows of war and the olive branch 
of peace, the seal portrays an unfinished pyra- 
mid, with 1776 and the declaration of the rights 
of man as the base. Above is the all-seeing 
eye of wisdom and the inscription, “ The Be- 
ginnings Stand Approved,” while the motto 
reads “ The Beginning of a New Order of 
Things.” As an additional course upon the 
pyramid begun in 1776, stones should be laid 
bearing the letters, “ Department of Education,” 
and the seal would be ready for use. 

In the vestibule of the new department I 
would inscribe John W. Davis’ statement of 
the ideals of his party (for if this be a Democ- 
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racy then we are all Democrats)—a department 
“whose ambition is service, not mastery ; whose 
aim is opportunity, not privilege; whose boas 
is honor, and not profit; whose ideal is freedom 
and not restraint.” 


WILLIAM S$. MAXSON, principal, White 
Plains, N.Y., said: “ Arithmetical problems are 
quantities expressed in language to be inter- 
preted or thought out and then the necessary 
processes periormed for securing the desired 
results. The accuracy, rapidity, and ease with 
which these processes can be accomplished de- 
termine the educational and commercial value 
of arithmetic. Inaccuracy, slowness and diffi- 
culty in executing the fundamental operations 
bring to the child dislike and discouragement, 
to the teacher a sense of failure in arithmetic 
teaching and to the school system a censure 
from business for turning out such weak and 
inefficient products. The remedy is to give to 
the fundamental processes the thought and 
time that their importance demands, to start 
the child right, keeping in mind the ultimate 
object to be obtained and never allowing a 
method of procedure, mental or physical, to be 
used that will need changing later when drill 
practice is forming a habit. Supervise closely 
all formative drills to see that eye, mind and 
hand are co-ordinating, producing right habits 
of thought and action. Train the children to 


harmonize their mental and physical reactions, 
as the physical and mental are closely inter- 


woven. Use individual examples to increase 
the children’s power and ability to perform 
some particular number act independently. 
Have them stop, when a mistake is made, and 
work a new example which has the possibility 
of accuracy in it. Never force or allow drill 
practice to go beyond the fatigue point nor do 
drill work for the sake of being busy. Use a 
system of tests that shows the steady improve- 
ment and growth of each individual child, one 
in which bright children may attain and get 
credit to the limit of their ability unhampered 
by the slower ones and the slow children may 
work up to their capacity, not becoming dis- 
couraged in the vain attempt to go beyond 
their present proficiency, a condition which 
never drags bright children down but brings 
slow ones up.” 


CORA B. MORRISON, Denver, said: “The right 
of every school child to be instructed by a well- 
trained and adequately paid teacher should be 
protected by putting into effect a salary schedule 
that recognizes the twofold responsibility of 
the elementary teacher, and rewards all teachers 
equitably. The teaching service rendered on 
each successive level of the school course of 
twelve years requires equal, though not neces- 
sarily the same, ability and knowledge; is 
equally valuable to the community, and there- 
fore should receive equal reward where teacher 
qualifications are the same. This is accom- 
plished by the Single Salary Schedule, which 
pays equal salaries to all classroom teachers 
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having equal academic and professional prep- 
aration and equal experience. The twofold 
responsibility of the teacher—preparation for 
all higher education, and education of the 
masses of the people—is now generally recog- 
nized. The increasing demand for greater 
efficiency in meeting these responsibilities of 
elementary teachers makes it the duty of all 
educators to discover and establish those con- 
ditions which will react in adequate service to 
the public. The classroom teachers claim that 
this type of schedule will accomplish this pur- 
pose, because it recognizes that the elementary 
teacher should be as well prepared as the high 
school teacher, and it endeavors to provide a 
salary which will not only enable her to make 
that preparation, but which will hold her per- 
manently in the service of the elementary 
school. This type of schedule has been in 
operation for four years in Denver, Colo., and 
it has resulted in a higher level of profes- 
sional training and a distinctly higher morale 
of the teaching body.” 


MRS. KATHARINE A. MORTON, superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., asserted that as long as state require- 
ments permit low qualifications, ysalaries will 
tend to remain low, for the supply more than 
equals the demand. It would perhaps be too 
much to expect that all states could work out 
uniform standards of teacher preparation and 
certification at present, but groups of states 
having somewhat similar standards might have 
meetings for the purpose of planning reci- 
procity. Uniform names for certificates could 
be agreed upon and other action taken which 
would simplify this phase of school adminis- 
tration. Such action would constitute the be- 
ginning of uniform standards for the entire 
country. 


IVA L. PETERS, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, said: “Statistics of first placements of 
the seniors at Goucher College of the classes of 
1921, 1922, 1923 showed that 51.9 per cent., 
50 per cent., and 53 per cent. respectively of 
those employed, taught for the whole or a part 
of the first year out of college. This repre- 
sents approximately half of those gainfully 
employed. A study of the position now in- 
cluded under the general heading of education 
or instruction brought out a wide diversity of 
classifications. To list these activities is the 
beginning of a job analysis and suggests the 
variety of training and techniques demanded of 
those who undertake the work involved. In 
common with the increased specialization in 
industry, education as a profession is breaking 
up into subdivisions demanding special prepara- 
tion beyond what can be given in the general 
arts course. <An interesting experiment has 
been in progress for the past three years at 
Goucher College. In this experiment the col- 
lege has. been sending out about two hundred 
women each year into offices and organizations 
in Baltimore for the purpose of a vocational 
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trvout. Students are in many Cases eliminating 
by this method the trying process of finding 
themselves in the first year out of college only 
partially prepared for work. They are adding 
to their skills as well as their knowledge, and 
in the best sense are undergoing an appren- 
ticeship in a chosen vocation. Case histories 
show an increase of efficiency; of a purpose 
which results in happiness; and an increase in 
the service rendered to the business and pro- 
fessional community of which the college is a 
part.” 


MARY MAUDE REED of the kindergarten- 
first grade education department _of the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, said: 

Teachers in kindergarten are faced with a 
great responsibility. The need to measure 
kindergarten achievements is as follows :— 

1. To enlighten the critics, some of whom 
think that it is an unnecessary school func- 
tion—one that can be cared for in the home. 
Others who believe there is an attempt to 
teach, but there is no real program of kin- 
dergarten education. 

2. To assist administrators to evaluate kin- 
dergarten instruction. 

3. To determine the unit cost of kindergar- 
ten instruction, room, equipment and supplies 
after an acceptable day’s work has been estab- 
lished by the committee who are working on 
that problem. 

4. To determine the number of children one 
teacher can instruct in order to accomplish an 
acceptable day’s work. 

5. To guide teachers in service by setting up 
standards and giving them the means by which 
they can measure their progress. - 

6. To assist students in training to get a 
scientific attitude in the methods of work that 
they are accepting. 

7. To clarify objectives and give more accu- 
rate judgments of all aspects of the kinder- 
garten situation in making surveys. 


W. CARSON RYAN, Jr., Swarthmore Col- 
lege, said: “In guidance, as in everything else 
in education, the country boy and girl still lose 
out. We continue to neglect the rural school, 
forgetting that half our nation is in the rural 
districts, and at the present time most of the 
evils in the cities that led to the urban guid- 
ance movement a few years ago are still preva- 
lent in the country. Take early school-leaving, 
for example. The campaigns for staying in 
school have been fairly successful in the cities. 
-In many progressive school systems the young- 
ster who would leave school as soon as the law 
allows finds a number of friendly agencies to 
help him work out his further education in 
the most helpful way. In the rural schools, on 
the contrary, early school-leaving goes on 
despite all that conscientious teachers can do 
to prevent it. Such organizations as the 
American Legion on the one hand and the 
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Business and Professional Woman’s Clubs on 
the other agree that a high school education 
is the least possible equipment for modern citi- 
zenship or modern business, yet all over the 
country there are so-called “ business schools ” 
luring country girls of sixth and seventh grade 
schooling into alleged commercial courses of a 
few months’ duration as preparation for a 
business career. The first thing we can do 
about it is to show up such situations as this. 
Public opinion should be so strong against 
predatory commercial schools of the type men- 
tioned that boys and girls eager to get into 
business by short cuts would be safeguarded 
at every step. Then we can equip the country 
school teacher with the material that good city 
teachers now have on guidance, including the 
facts about the dangers of early school-leaving. 
Somehow we must help the rural teacher to 
get over to her community the conviction now 
widely accepted in the cities and towns, that 
the parent in this day and generation who 
allows his son or daughter to leave school 
without going to high school is committing a 
crime against his child’s future. But the fun- 
damental thing we shall have to do, in rural 
educational and vocational guidance or in any 
other phase of rural education, is the one 
thing we have so far refused to do in this 
country—make it absolutely certain that the 
boy or girl in the rural districts shall have just 
as good school buildings, just as good teachers, 
just as good educational provision in every 
way, as the boy or girl in the city or town. We 
are still obsessed by the notion of size and 
wealth. We assume, without any warrant, 
that teachers must always be paid lower in 
smaller and less wealthy communities, for- 
getting that all these children are to be citi- 
zens of a common nation with equal rights of 
participation in the making of our civilization. 
Real educational progress will never come in 
the United States until we surrender com- 
pletely this notion that size and wealth are 
the determining factors and make up our minds 
to see that every boy and girl, whether in city 
or country, shall have access to the best possi- 
ble education our age can provide.” 


IDE G. SARGEANT, principal, Paterson, N.J., 
said: “The most important single element of 
gain to education during the last five years has 
been the collapse of the idea that there should 
be a close analogy between the school system 
and the military system; with its graduations 
of rank; its feudal notion of loyalty to the chief 
rather than to the welfare of the community; 
its tradition that all information about the 
schools should come from the head of the 
system, and that any expression of views, 
or the exercise of initiative by a school worker 
below the rank of superintendent is a species 
of insubordination. The imperialistic idea of 
organization for American schools, as_ for 
American business, was an importation from 
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the old world and has been a heavy handicap 
to American progress. It has made of teachers 
the “shy and_ specialized class,” cited 
by H. G. Wells. It has made _ possible 
the wrongs suffered by teachers; their bitter- 
ness, and has created the despicable double- 
face sycophants in some of the principalships 
pointed out by Upton Sinclair. In many sys- 
tems it endangered one’s position and future 
for one to express an original idea unless credit 
was given to the ‘chief.’ The deflation of the 
imperialistic notion is giving us a superin- 
tendent of larger calibre—one really a leader, 
by right of merit, one who resembles the expert 
chairman of a board of directors in a big busi- 
ness enterprise. Principals are getting away 
from the ‘cog automaton’ type and develop- 
ing into real educational leaders. Teachers are 
sitting in council with principals and superin- 
tendents writing courses of study; rules for the 
government of schools and becoming members 
of school boards. Already the democratic idea 
has given us more courageous and _ better- 
trained teachers. It has brought a single salary 
schedule with equal pay for equal attainment in 
many systems. The biggest task ahead is the 
proper organization of the school forces and 
creating an esprit de corps. Much as we have 
done in this time we are still far from being 
on an as effective basis as the need requires. 
Not only must teachers be aroused to the call 
of our time but the public must be thoroughly 
informed of the needs. America must be made 
to see that it is not merely schools for children 
for which we are pleading but public safety.” 


RUSSELL SHARP, Kansas City, Missouri, 
advocated the establishment of a Classroom 
Teachers’ Bulletin. The effect of such publicity 
upon local organizations, he said, would be 
astonishing. With an effective medium of 
communication among teachers, the leader- 
ship which is being exhausted on local cam- 
paigns would contribute to national progress. 
In return, realization of the effectiveness of 
the service of the national department to the 
individual and to the local group would induce 
many who are not now affiliated with the 
National Education Association to come into 
the fold. Thus eventually the cost of mainten- 
ance of the publication would be offset by the 
revenue from increased membership. 


MISS MARY STEWART of the United 
States employment service of the Department 
of Labor, speaking before the Department of 
Secondary Education, said :— 

In the placement office both educational and 
occupational world meet, measure their de- 
mands, determine how far boys and girls can 
measure these demands, and how far they 
must both take note of human nature and 
modify their demands. 

. No secondary vocational guidance program 
is complete without a placement office. To be 
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adequate it must give discriminating service 
alike to applicant and employer. It must get 
the applicant a job for which he is fitted. 

The placement office is the point at which 
life checks up on the school as well as on the 
boy and girl seeking work. It can provide only 
the work which the occupational world offers, 
If the applicant is unwilling or unfitted in 
ability or education to do what is to be done, 
no magic placement wand in the office can con- 
jure a job to his need or liking. The problem 
then becomes one of re-education. 

This may mean not only retraining the in- 
dividual but reorganization of the school cur- 
riculum. When 60 per cent. of the graduates 
of a high school are prepared for a certain 
kind of work that is available for only 20 per 
cent. something is the matter with the plan of 
education. When 40 per cent. enter a kind of 
work for which the school has offered no 
training, something is the matter with the 
school. When an employer seeks a kind of 
service which is outside of the nature of boys 
and girls to give something is the matter with 
the job. The placement office is where the 
boy, the school, and the job meet. Obviously 
it must be equipped with a knowledge of all 
three. 

The secondary school sends three classes of 
pupils to the placement office—the graduates, 
the dropouts and those who threaten to drop 
out. It must be prepared to give sound advice 
to all three. It does not follow that its great- 
est service is in finding each applicant a job. 
The obligation does rest upon it to provide a 
new broadened or strengthened point of view; 
and this service may be extended alike to 
applicant, to school and to employer. 


COMMISSIONER AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 
of Maine, at the first business meeting of the 
Association, said :— 

One million federated school teachers 
throughout the world are quietly working for 
a great program of international peace. 

These teachers, representing twelve coun- 
tries, have mapped out a definite program for 
world peace, which incorporates these salient 
planks :— 

1. The codification of international law. 

2. A world court. 

3. Continuation of conferences between the 
nations, 

4. Further reduction of armament. 

5. Open diplomacy. 

The teachers want peace and will continue 
to work for it, but they want peace with honor. 
Peace is the greatest single issue of the age. 
The teachers hate war but they will fight for 
America if the nation is endangered. 

America is a patriotic nation and needs no 
“national defence day” to develop the spirit 
of preparedness and show other nations that 
we can take care of ourselves. On the other 
hand the extreme “pacifist” doctrine is as 
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yicious as the extreme military doctrine. We 
would not leave our country without adequate 
defence. There is danger that we may go too 
far in relieving our history of many of its 
most vital pages. History should be truthful 
and there should be a proper balance in teach- 
ing the patriotism of both war and peace. We 
should not forget the patriotism of our soldiers 
and sailors which inspires us to noble deeds 
and to an appreciation of the cost of the privi- 
leges we enjoy. 

There seems to be a definite place for edu- 
cation in bringing about the day when friend- 
ship and good will shall prevail among nations. 
The fact that civilization, which we sometimes 
think is old, is really adolescent, requires that 
the “teaching mind” avoid extremes, keep level 
adhere to the golden mean, and hold always to 
a safe and secure policy of honor and justice. 


The teachers have, above every other class, 


the power to wipe out the spirit of intolerance, 
and the teachers will do it. 


C. W. WARBURTON, director of Extension 
Work, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., said the department might well be 
classed as a great agricultural university. 

Its work, he continued, follows as does the 
modern university, three main lines of research— 
resident, teaching and extension. This research 
work is carried on through eleven bureaus, 
covering a wide range of experiments and 
studies, such as the animal and plant industry, 
the weather, soils, chemistry, entomology, 
biological survey, forestry, roads, agricultural 
economy and home economics. 

This work is carried on in laboratories and 
stations in various parts of the United States, 
in Alaska, and Hawaii and even in foreign 
countries, the results being made available to 
the farmers and the country generally through 
the publication of many pamphlets both tech- 
nical and popular. 

The Department of Agriculture alone keeps 
a staff of 4,600 men and women busy and 
spends $19,000,000 a year educating farm 
families by means of a co-operative extension 
system. 


DR. BURGESS, director of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, explained how his department is conduct- 
ing investigations into scientific problems and 
furnishing the country with publications which 
have come to be accepted as authoritative 
reference and text books all over the world. 

The value of the Library of Congress as a 
tepository of accurate and complete information 
APPLETON P. C. GRIFFIN, the director, told 
the delegates, is attested by the fact that it is 
daily visited by authors of high repute as pro- 
ducers of informative literature, professors and 
instructors in higher institutions of learning, 
gtaduate candidates for higher degrees and 
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others seeking information on varied subjects. 
In fact, the Library of Congress with its 
3,000,000 volumes takes the place of the great 
university libraries for the National Capital. 


GUY E. MAXWELL, president, State 
Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota, is one 
of the men of achievement in teacher training, 
not only in administration but in professional 
promotion of his vision. In the Washington 
meeting he had a paper of exceptional power 
on “ Essentials to Highest Efficiency and Econ- 
omy.” He dealt frankly with “ The Teaching 
Load,” the “ Extra-curriculum Activities With- 
in the School,” and “ Out-of-School Activities.” 


ALBERT E. WINSHIP, editor of the Journal 
of Education, at the meeting of the School 
Garden Association of America described the 
school garden as “the one place where nature 
is interpreted by human nature. The 
place where intelligence tests are as re- 
liable as the measure of crops and the banking 
of profits and the discount of losses. 

“Education through the school garden 
is genuine, of permanent value, unlike 
any education that comes through school alone. 
The present school garden interest is more 
significant than that which was in’ evidence a 
few years ago. 

“School gardening experiences weather fluc- 
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tuations, the times and habits of insect pests 
and plant disease. One has to know soil con- 
ditions, what to plant, where to plant and 
when to plant.” 


R. G. JONES, superintendent of the schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio, declared that “ Nature study 
contributes to character education in a most 
practical and fundamental way. For this ser- 
vice alone it is worth having. Nature study in 
the abstract has not prospered and no doubt 
will not succeed in the future so far as early 
training goes. It is an important laboratory 
subject. It costs more because it is worth 
more. 

“We are in dire need of properly trained 
persons to do this work and we should urge 
institutions engaged in teacher training to pro- 
vide courses that will supply the demand. We 
need a happy combination of gardener and 
trained biologist together with an idea of. the 
meaning of education. I fear such talent may 
not be purchased on the regular schedule, and 
we may find it necessary to subsidize the work 
for a while.” 


PROFESSOR GUY M. WILSON of Boston 
University stressed the need of the beginning 
teacher for illustrations of successful class- 
room procedure. Aside from the detailed tech- 
nique under each of the major procedures, cer- 
tain other fundamentals are involved. For 
example, the following levels of teaching are 
recognized. Textbook level, in which the 
book is followed slavishly; subject matter 
level, in which all initiative rests with the 
teacher; and pupil level, in which thorough 
motivation is provided, pupil initiative is en- 
couraged, and pupil needs are definitely met. 


HELEN T. WOOLLEY, addressing the De- 
partment of Kindergarten Education, said: 

Sound knowledge at any age must be based 
upon the knowledge of the children to be edu- 
cated. Educators are just beginning to apply 


the science of psychology to the study of 
young children. Scientific investigations are 
taking two forms. 

First, that of experimental fesearch. Under 
this head several university centres are now 
working on the establishing of psychological 
forms of accomplishment for children of the 
pre-school age. A few studies are being made 
which consist in trying to modify behavior 
under experimental conditions. 

The second type of scientific approach to 
children’s problems is that of personality 
studies based on extended observations of chil- 
dren under conditions which can be stated. 
This type of investigation has much less claim 
to be considered scientific but may yield some 
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very suggestive results in increasing our 
knowledge of children’s reactions and the rea- 
sons for them. 


The gavel with which .President Olive Jones 
called the meeting to order in the Stadium on 
July 4 was made by the manual training class 
of the Concord, Massachusetts, schools from the 
wood of the bridge at which the Minute Men 
stayed the advance of the British troops on 
June 17, 1775. The Concord Teachers’ Club was 
represented at the convention by the president, 
Miss Gertrude Rideout. 


‘VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
celebrated the coming of the National Edu- 
cation Association to its neighborhood by issu- 
ing a beautiful souvenir June number, elab- 
orately illustrated, especially magnifying the 
educational institutions of Virginia and_ the 
vast number of historical sites. 


The BOY SCOUTS who acted as messengers, 
pages and doormen during the convention won 
the admiration of all the delegates. 


EDWIN N. C. BARNES, music director of 
the schools of the District of Columbia, was 
responsible for the excellent music so often in 
evidence. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 

Ii they are not all we wouid have them be, 

Remember they are still uncouth and young 

Rejoicing in the love of liberty 

That has from many sturdy races sprung. 

The lamentations that are being sung 

In mournful tones of sorrow and distress 

Remind us of the harps that had been hung 

Upon the willows when in loneliness 

The captives could not sing the melodies that bless. 


I know them well. They are to me a source, 

A constant source of joy and inspiration. 

For all the world I would not now divorce 

My heart and soul from their association. 

They are a vital unit of the nation 

That, like the morning sun, will rise and shine 

To offer Balm of Gilead and salvation 

To all who wish to worship at a shrine 

Whose creed declares that love and learning are divine, 


I say I know them well. They will not falter 
When tests of courage meet them face to face. 
The men who laid their lives upon the altar 

Will not be brought by dastards in disgrace. 

The horrors that afflict the human race 

May overshadow all the world in gloom, 

But in the seed of martyrs one may trace 

A flash of lightning that revokes the doom 

Of those whose fondest hopes lie buried in the tomb. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


JOHN J. 


United States)’ Commissioner of Education 


TIGERT 


[At N.E.A., Washington.] 


Twenty-six summers have passed since the 
teachers of the United States assembled in the 
nation’s capital. William Torrey Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States, 
made one of the addresses of welcome on that 
occasion. J. M. Greenwood, superintendent of 
schools of Kansas City, was president of the 
National Education Association. William 
McKinley was President of the United States. 
In the note of greeting which President McKin- 
ley sent to the convention he used this sen- 
tence: “In the important educational work 
which the association has done so much to en- 
courage I have the deepest interest, and believe 
that the best results must come from such 
meetings, with their inspiration to even greater 
achievements than have characterized its work 
in the past.” 

It is well that we should pause at the end of 
a quarter of a new century to compare this 
occasion with that, to take our bearings again, 
and review the achievements which have 
accrued with the years. 

The scene is the same but many of the actors 
have gone on into the mysterious drama of the 
hereafter. Others of them are still upon life’s 
stage but no longer play a role in the affairs 
of the National Education Association. A 
faithful few of the cast of 1898 are with us in 
1924. 

Among the principals on that occasion, 
Harris, the illustrious Commissioner and 
America’s foremost protagonist of Hegelianism; 
Greenwood, the presiding officer, a revered 
veteran of education; Alexander Graham Beil, 
perhaps the most distinguished figure in the 
picture, have passed on. John Dewey, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, and 
others who had a prominent part in that meet- 
ing are still conspicuous in the educational 
arena but have transferred their activities from 
the forum of this Association. Among those 
who made leading addresses in the 1898 con- 
vention and whose enthusiasm for the work of 
the National Education Association has not 
been dampened by the flight of a quarter of a 
century are Homer Seerley, who spoke on the 
theme “The Essentials in United States His- 
tory to be Taught in Secondary Schools,” and, 
of course, Albert E. Winship, who spoke on 
“The School of the Future.” These last may 
some day grow old in years but are still young 
and vigorous in the work of this Association. 
Winship carried on the work of the Associa- 
tion before it was born and his memory will 
be undimmed as long as the Association shall 
last. 

_It is interesting to note the messages de- 
livered on this former occasion. Dr. Winship 
began by an evident attempt to disturb the 
Slumbers of the audience. Addresses seemed 


to carry the same narcotic properties that they 
have today. In jocular vein, the doctor ban- 
tered his audience thus: “ This audience will 
pardon me if there is no attempt to be pro- 
found. These heroic men upon the program have 
come to you one after another with profound 
truths, and you have not cared a picayune for 
anything they have said.... It is a strange 
commentary upon the situation that these men 
who have spoken wisely and well upon themes 
in which we have common interest have 
appealed to you less than the musicians 
who forgot their classic music and _in- 
dulged in a merry bit of medley, in 
which even the echo of the cornet was more 
inspiring than all the philosophy and oratory 
of the platform.” Evidently, the learned doc- 
tor “dipping into the future far as human eye 
could see” could discern the approaching ad- 
vent of the era of “ jazz.” 

Dr. Winship predicted that the future school 
would be interesting; he cautioned that it 
would be impossible to hold the attention of 
the child with mere intellectual discipline, and 
prophesied the coming of the day when the 
truant officer and the rod would no longer exist 
as “schoolroom attractions.” He said that the 
school of the future would be “imperial,” and 
remarked that “imperial” was a popular word. 
In view of our present-day insistence on de- 
mocracy in education and the repeated refer- 
ences to the democratizing power of the school 
today, it might appear to some that the doctor 
was a false prophet. 

Yet we must remember that this speech was 
made just after Dewey had sailed into Manila 
Bay and the Spanish fleet had gone down at 
Santiago. “Imperial” was the word of the 
hour, but Dr. Winship used it figuratively to 
call up the enlarged opportunity of the school 
of the future which he ventured to predict 
“would possess the earth and the fullness 
thereof.” 

If the enriched and expanded curriculum of 
today fails to convince the educator of the 
realization of this prediction, perhaps Dr. Prit- 
chett and some of the taxpayers who have 
complained so vociferously of. the increasing 
cost of education might agree that the prophecy 
has been fulfilled. 

Few, if any, of this audience, would ever 
surmise the burden of the address of welcome 
to the teachers in 1898 delivered by Dr. Harris. 
If his subject should surprise you, I venture 
the assertion that developments since that July 
day in 1898 would surprise Dr. Harris. still 
more. His discussion must have seemed un- 
timely to many of that audience, but with un- 
canny foresight he touched upon a_ subject 
which has become a burning question of this 
day, Let me quote a few paragraphs from his 
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address. You will quickly discern his theme. 
He said: “It has been only a question of time 
when we should take our place among the 
nations as a real power in the management of 
the affairs of the world; when we should be 
counted with the great powers of Europe in 
the government of Asia, Africa, and the isles 
of the sea. It was a moment to be postponed 
rather than hastened by the patriotic citizen. 
When our, power of producing wealth is in- 
creasing out of proportion with the rest of the 
world, and when our population is swelled by 
waves of migration from Europe, why should 


_we be in a feverish haste to precipitate the new 


era—the era of close relationship with the 
states of Europe? For here is the parting of 
the ways, and the beginning of an essentially 
new career... 

“And it is this very summer that the hand 
on the dial of our destiny has pointed at twelve, 
and for better or worse we have now entered 
upon our new epoch as an active agent in the 
collected whole of great powers that determine 
and fix the destiny of the peoples on the 
planet. This new era is one of great portent 
to the statesmen of America. All legislation 
hereafter must be scrutinized, in view of its 
influence upon our international relations. We 
cannot any longer have that smug sense of 
security and isolation which has permitted us 
to legislate without considering the effect on 
foreign nations. Hereafter our foremost 
national interest must be the foreign one, and 
consequently our highest studies must be made 
on the characters, inclinations, and interests of 
foreign people. It is obvious that this study 
requires a greater breadth of education, more 
specializing in history, and in the manners and 
customs of European nations; their methods 
of organizing industries, as well as their 
methods of organizing armies and navies. We 
must even master foreign literatures and see 
what are the fundamerital aspirations of the 
people. This points to the function of the 
system of education in the future of this coun- 
try. This indicates the vocation of the school- 
master in the coming time. 

“The new burden of preparing our united 
people for the responsibilities of a closer union 
with Europe, and for a share in the dominion 
over the islands and continents of the Orient, 
this new burden will fall on the school systems 
in the several States, and more particularly on 
the colleges and universities that furnish the 
higher education. 

“There have been great emergencies, and 
great careers have opened to American 
teachers, in our former history; but you stand 
today on the vestibule of a still more impor- 
tant age, the age of the union of the new world 
with the old world.” 

It is quite surprising that more than twenty- 
five years ago Dr. Harris should have stated 
the arguments so fully presented in the last 
Presidential campaign. Fvidently he had been 
an isolationist, but the Spanish-American war 
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converted him to the belief that from that day 
forth our affairs must inevitably be inter- 
mixed with those of Europe and the world, 
Here we find the foreign policy of Woodrow 
Wilson stated so clearly that it is hard to dis- 
sociate it from the controversy through which 
we have passed since the treaty of Versailles, 
If this be surprising to us, it would be still 
more surprising to Dr. Harris to learn that not 
only did we avoid participation in European 
and world affairs as a result of the Spanish 
war which appeared so significant to him, but 
that we have since actually engaged in a war 
involving all Europe and most of the world, 
and are still maintaining our position of politi- 
cal isolation. 

But enough of the actors. What has the 
flight of twenty-six years meant to the 
National Education Association? What has it 
meant for education in the United States? 

At the time of the last convention in Wash- 
ington, the National Education Association was 
proud to have 6,000 active members and 7,000 
or 8,000 associate members. Today it numbers 
a total of 140,000 active members. That is to 
say, in twenty-six years the National Educa- 
tion Association has grown in active member- 
ship over 2,200 per cent., or at a rate almost 
equal to the membership of 1898 for each of 
the years that have passed. Such a growth 
could never have been expected even by its 
most devoted and optimistic friends, and stands 
today a truly marvelous achievement. In 1898 
the Association had no place it could call its 
home, but now possesses one of the most de- 
sirable pieces of property in the City of Wash- 
ington. 

What of education in 1898 and today? In 1898 
there were fifteen million children enrolled in 
the schools; in 1922, the last year for which we 
have accurate figures, there were twenty-three 
and a quarter million children enrolled. In 
1898 we expended upon education 194 million 
dollars; in 1922 we expended one billion 580 
million dollars. In 1898 there were 409,000 
teachers in our schools; in 1922 there were 
738,000 teachers. 

In twenty-six years enrollment in the schools 
has increased 50 per cent., the number of 
teachers has increased 80 per cent., and the 
expenditures for education have _ increased 
approximately 800 per cent. The figure on ex- 
penditures is, however, largely fictitious, be- 
cause it takes no account of the great differ- 
ence in the purchasing power of the dollar at 


that time and today. These brief statistics tell. 


an amazing story of stupendous growth. There 
has never been anything comparable to it in 
the history of education in any part of the 
world. 

And what of Washington? Twenty-six years 
have brought a growth of nearly 200,000 people 
and have transformed our capital, once spoken 
of slightingly in comparison with London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and other capital 
cities, into the fairest seat of government in 
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all the earth. Lying in the arms of two 
historic streams, girdled with wooded hills 
and a broken plateau, Washington is like a 
cluster of diamonds set in a sea of beauty. Its 
wooded parks furnish a foil for its monuments 
of bronze and its temples of marble and stone. 
Since 1898 one of the most attractive of these 
parks, situated along the banks of the Poto- 
mac, has been reclaimed from a swamp. In 
1901 began the beautification which is so evi- 
dent today. In that year a return was made to 
the original plan of the great French engineer, 
L’Enfant, begun under the supervision of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson. 
Since 1898 monuments and buildings have been 
erected in such numbers as would be tedious 
to mention them. They include the Union 
Station, the Post Office, Continental Memorial 
Hall, the Red Cross Memorial, the Pan 
American Building, the National Academy of 
Sciences and National Research Council, the 
House and Senate Office Buildings, the Interior 
Department Building, the Municipal Building, 
the new Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving, the new National Museum, the Frear 
Art Gallery, the Scottish Rite Temple, many 
magnificent embassies, numerous temples of 
religion, and greatest of all, the Lincoln Memor- 
ial, regarded by the Fine Arts Commission as 
the noblest structure erected in the world in 
the last five hundred years. Only a few great 
schools like the Central High School have been 
built. Patriotism and proper respect for a 
great branch of the government forbid my 
saying why there have not been more schools 
built. Fortunately, one does not have to tell 
the history of Washington as is usually done 
in addresses of welcome. Every teacher in the 
United States knows the history of Washing- 
ton not only since 1898, but from the planting 
of the seat of the government here. 

Why should the capital welcome the teachers 
of America? Reading the addresses of wel- 
come of 1898, I concluded that the speakers 
welcomed the teachers in the capital primarily 
because of the patriotic inspiration they might 
receive here. An anthology of patriotic poems 
and songs were quoted to them including “ The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “Dixie.” Un- 
doubtedly the fact that we were then at war 
fired much of the patriotic appeal at that time. 
I shall not dwell upon it now because I know 
that there is no more patriotic group under the 
Stars and Stripes than the teachers and school 
children, and further because the president of 
the Association, in arranging this most am- 
bitious of all educational programs, has pro- 


vided for the patriotic appeal in a most happy. 


manner, by arranging for the many patriotic 
pilgrimages to nattonal shrines at the close of 
the meeting and by inviting the President of 
the United States to close this convention on 
the Fourth of July. This will be the second 
time in the history of the National Education 
Association that it has been addressed in con- 
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vention assembled by a President of the United 
States. The only other occasion of: which I 
have any information was an address by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at Asbury Park in 1905. While 
Grant was President he came into the 
National Education Association to hear John 
Eaton, the second Commissioner of Education, 
but did not address the convention. Certainly, 
these patriotic pilgrimages and an address from 
our Chief Executive on the nation’s birthday 
will lend sufficient patriotic inspiration without 
any weak attempt on my part. 

One greeting and one thought I would like 
to implant, or rather one question I would like 
to raise. What does the growth of the 
National Education Association and the de- 
velopment of the school system in the last 
quarter of a century mean? What does it indi- 
cate for the future? 

For the nation it has meant material pros- 
perity, spiritual culture, patriotism, and the 
success of representative democratic govern- 
ment. The United States is the greatest nation 
on the planet today and its system of public 
instruction has been the greatest institution in 
the Republic. This is a deliberate, carefully 
premeditated thesis which I think few would 
attack, but which could be defended against 
anyone who may be bold enough to question it. 

For the teachers, what does the growth of an 
organization from 6,000 to 140,000 in twenty- 
six years mean? It means that we have now 
become an organized profession instead of a 
group of, individuals holding jobs. It means 
that educational policy has largely supplanted 
political expediency in the administration of 
our schools. It means that we are developing 
an ethical code such as has long existed in the 
older professions. It means that public welfare 
is placed above personal ambition. It means 
that the teachers of America are to act to- 
gether on educational matters in a professional 
manner. It means above all a co-operation 
that we have never had before. It means the 
progressive fight for the welfare of our future 
citizens by nearly a hundred and fifty thousand 
of the most enlightened citizenship of this 
nation. 

As I mention co-operation, I wish to express 
my personal and official appreciation to Miss 
Olive Jones, the president of the Associatior., 
who has brought in a new era of co-operation 
between the National Education Association 
and the United States Bureau of Education. 
By her good will, her frequent visits to the 
Bureau, her rare tact, her conferences, and her 
professional attitude, this new epoch has been 
ushered in. Certainly there should be the 
closest possible co-operation between the or- 
ganized teaching profession, acting in a private 
capacity, and the public agency created and 
supported by the Congress of the United States 
for the promotion of education throughout the 
nation and its territories. There is no reason 
for conflict of interests. Each has a separate 
and definite task to perform, but each needs 
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the other for its best success. The success of 
American Education Week, the recent National 
Conference on Illiteracy are illustrations of the 
results of such co-operative effort. 

Last Monday I had the opportunity of being 
conducted through the two great Ford auto- 
mobile plants at Detroit by Edsel Ford. After 
I had seen coal, limestone, iron, tin, and other 
raw materials poured into chutes, melted under 
tremendous heat, gradually assuming rough 
forms that resembled engine-cases, wheels, 
radiators and other knick-knacks, passing on 
moving chains and platforms before men, who 
bored a hole here, put on a nut there, each 
with a definite task to perform, I finally saw a 
man jump on the combined result, drop his foot 
and grasp the wheel, give a honk and a new 
Ford was born running at full speed. This 
happened regularly every two or three seconds. 

What a thrill! Prometheus-like, something 
seemed to breathe life into chaos. It was like 
witnessing a resurrection. [ had lunch with 
Henry Ford and asked him this question: “ is 
there ever a car that comes up at that end and 
doesn’t start?” “No,” he said, “there’s not a 
chance in the world for one of them to fail! 
Every part has been finished, tested and in- 
spected by experts before it gets there.” If 
co-operation of experts is 100 per cent. efficient 
in the Ford plant, why cannot co-operation of 
experts bring similar results in education? 

I have one prediction to make seeing how 
accurate Dr. Winship was in his prophecies in 
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1898. I predict that the next twenty-six years 
will see the National Education Association 
with a membership of more than a _ million, 
And why not? The last twenty-six years gave 
it a growth of 2,200 per cent.; why should not 
the next twenty-six years give it a growth of 
a little more than 700 per cent? A million mem- 
bers by 1950; this is a reasonable objective. Ii 
labor, agriculture, and those who have served 
in the World War, are represented by organi- 
zations that run into seven figures, and these 
concern only a particular class or portion of the 
population, why should not education, which 
concerns all the people more vitally than any 
other matter, have back of it an organization 
of a million members? 

Teachers of America! We have anticipated 
your arrival; we are proud of you; we are 
honored and happy that you are in Washing- 
ton. Let me repeat again to the greatest meet- 
ing in the history of the National Education 
Association those words that William McKin- 
ley sent to the Convention of 1898 in the hope 
that they may be as great a stimulus for the 
next twenty-six years as they were for the 
past :— 

“In the important educational work which 
the association has done so much to encourage 
I have the deepest interest, and believe that 
the best results must come from such meetings, 
with their inspiration to even greater achieve- 
ments than have characterized its work in the 
past.” 
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STATE DIRECTORS NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Alaska—L. D. Henderson, Commissioner of 
Education. 

Alabama—P. W. Hodges, Secretary of Certifica- 
tion and Placement, Montgomery. 

Arizona—Sutton H. Martin, Superintendent of 
Schools, Prescott. 

Arkansas—Annie G. Griffey, Primary Super- 
visor, 2110 Battery street, Little Rock. 
California—W. P. Dunlevy, Teacher, San Diego 

High School, San Diego. 

Colorado—H. B. Smith, Secretary of Colorado 
Education Association, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 

Connecticut—Everett Cortwright, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Bridgeport. 

Delaware—H. V. Holloway, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dover. 

Florida—W. S. Cawthon, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Kyle T. Alfriend, Dean, Bessie Tift 
College, Forsyth. 

Hawaii—Willard E. Givens, Commissioner of 
Education, Honolulu. 

Idaho—Elizabeth Russum, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Boise. 

Illinois—Sarah A. Thomas, High School 
Teacher, Rockford. 

Indiana—H. L. Smith, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Iowa—T. R. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools, 

Independence. 

Kansas—M. FE. Pearson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City. 

Kentucky—R. E. Williams, Secretary of Ken- 
tucky Education Association, 4518 Southern 
Parkway, Louisville. 

Louisiana—Loretta Doerr, Principal, McDon- 
ough No. 15, 1323 N. Rampart. 

Maine—Josiah W. Taylor, State Agent for 
Secondary Education, Augusta. 

Maryland—William Burdick, State Supervisor, 
Physical Education, 7 E. Mulberry street, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Mary McSkimmon, Principal 
of Pierce School, Brookline. 

Michigan—C. L. Goodrich, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lansing. 

Minnesota—W. H. Shephard, Teacher of North 
High School, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—J. W. Powers, Chancellor State 
University, University. 

Missouri—Thomas J. Walker, Editor, School 
and Community, Columbia. 

Montana—A. H. Douglass,111 Montana street, 
Butte. 

Nebraska—M. C. Lefler, Superintendent of 
Schools, 15th and N streets, Lincoln. 

Nevada—Maude Frazier, Deputv State Depart- 

ment, Fifth District, Las Vegas. 


ASSOCIATION—-1924-1925 


New Hampshire—Florence Hewitt, Teacher of 
High School, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey—Charles Dyke, Superintendent of 
Schools, Short Hills. 

New Mexico—Isabelle Lancaster Eckles, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Santa 
Fe. 

New York—Sara L. Rhodes, School 28, Brook- 
lyn. 

North Carolina—R. H. Wright, President, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville. 
North Dakota—M. J. McCurdy, Secretary of 
State Education Association, Washburn. 
Ohio—R. J. Kiefer, Superintendent of Schools, 

Niles. 

Oklahoma—A. C. Parsons, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—W. L. Verry, Teacher of Lincoln High 
School, 520 E. North street, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—J.-H. Kelly, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylania State Teachers Association, 10 

S. Market Square, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island—William O. Holden, Head Com. 
Department, Pawtucket. 

South Carolina—George Harris Webber, Super- 
intendent of City Schools, Beaufort. 

South Dakota—Harold W. Foght, President, 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen. 

Tennessee—S. L. Smith, General Agent, Julius 
Rosenwalt Fund, Chamber of Commerce, 
Nashville. 

Texas—Katherine Gorbutt, Principal, Elemen- 
tary School, Wright App., El Paso. 
Utah—Karl Hopkins, Superintendent — of 

Schools, Ogden. 

Vermont—Ernest A. Hamilton, Superintendent 
Schools, Newport. 

Virginia—S. A. McDonald, Principal of Ruffner 
Junior High School, Norfolk. 

Washington—Mrs. Jennie M. French, Elemen- 
tary School Principal, 1132 N. Oakes, 
Tacoma. 

West Virginia—J. H. Hickman, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—John F. Sims, President, Stevens 
Point State Normal, Stevens Point. 
Wyoming—A. A. Slade, Superintendent of 

Schools, Box 1136, Casper. 

District of Columbia—Harry English, Secre- 
tary, Ed. Examiners, Franklin School Build- 
ing. 

Virgin Islands—Arthur E. Lindberg, Director 
Education, St. Thomas, U.S.A. 

Philippine Islands—Luther B. Bewley. Com- 
missioner of Education, Manila, P.I. 

Porto Rico—Juan B. Huyke, Commissioner of 
Education, San Juan. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


GROWTH AND SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS SERVICE 


The Association was organized in 1857. Its 
membership has increased from less than 100 
to over 140,000 on December 31, 1923. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSION. 

Teachers are quick to act in doing things 
for other people. They are slow in actually 
coing things to promote their own welfare. 
The leaflet on the “Fight to Reduce School 
Privileges ” was mailed to every principal and 
superiniendent of schvols in each of the states. 
It was placed in the hands of 200,000 teachers. 
Every one who read it realized at once that it 
set forth a situation that should be met at 
once in order to prevent great harm-to the 
profession. Each one appreciated that the 
Association saw and pointed out the danger. 
But only about 15,000 took hold and did effec- 
tive work. They impressed upon their associates 
the needs of the hour. They aided in organiz- 
ing to meet the opposition locally. They saw 
that parents and citizen friends of the schools 
were provided with reliable information. 

Let every delegate at Washington return 
home determined to see that their people re- 
spond immediately to the call of the profes- 
sion. Let us say to the folks at home so that 
it will ring in their ears, that it requires a 
solidarity in the profession never before ex- 
perienced and harder work than has ever been 
attempted to cope with present economic and 
political conditions. It requires additional 
wisdom, energy and numbers to meet the on- 
slaughts which are being made to _ reduce 
school costs and privileges. Demand that they 
put their shoulder to the wheel not next vear 
but now. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The economic conditions are much worse in 
many sections of the country than people in 
favored places know about. In New Mexico, 
for instance, thirty-eight banks have failed and 
school funds have been tied up in every direc- 
tion. The teachers have lost personally in 
these failures and it has been just as much as 
they could possibly do to make both ends meet. 


OPPOSITION TO SCHOOLS AND THE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

In the annual report for 1923 attention was 
called to an organized effort to reduce school 
privileges. Reference was made to the jnflu- 
ence of the annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation by its president, Dr. Henry S. Prit- 
chett. Instances were given showing that a 
part of the plan was to attack outstanding 
leaders in public school education. 
The president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation has again repeated his criticism of 
the work of the public schools. Many a leader 
has during the year felt the force of well or- 
ganized attacks on his program and policies. 

Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 


versity, has gone out of his way to discredit 
the schools, and his views have been widely 
disseminated throughout the country under a 
Congressional frank. In the address quoted 
Dr. Butler charges the schools with “ doing all 
they reasonably could to implant a spirit of 
lawlessness in those who came under their 
influence.” 

It is now surmised that some of the heart- 
less interests who are opposing the further 
development of education largely to keep taxes 
down to the minimum are making catspaws 
of some of those who offer objections. 
These people are led to oppose a Department 
of Education because it will develop unduly 
the costs of education and increase the ten- 
dency to give the schools greater authority 
over children. If true that there is a connec- 
tion of this kind and that element is “ being 
used,” it will be definitely ‘known in due time 
and the connection will immediately become 
ineffective. Tax dodgers will bear watching. 
They are choking the life out of the schools 
in more than one community. 

PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There is no fight directed toward the private 
or religious schools. There should be none. 
These institutions have their place and receive 
the encouragement of the Association. There 
are thousands of teachers in private schools in 
the membership of the Association. These 
schools should have the respect of the public 
school authorities. Great contributions to 
human betterment are made by both religious 
and secular private schools as well as by our 
great system of public education. The big inter- 
ests work great injury to private schools in at- 
tempting to prejudice them against the public 
schools. In a democracy the foundation for 
success is a democratic education. The public 
schools are admirably adapted to give that 
training; the private schools ought to teach 
in harmony with the same ideas. There is no 
fight on between these forces themselves. 
Nine-tenths of our public-school teachers 
appreciate the mission and importance of our 
private educational enterprises, and nine-tenths 
of our private school teachers value and under- 
stand the necessity of public school education. 

These big interests should not be permitted 
to drive the wedge that might separate them. 


FINANCES 


The secretary touched on the deficit in the 
current funds which is discussed in detail in 
the reports of the treasurer and the budget 


committees, and made several recommenda- 
tions. First, to combine the September and 
October issues of the Journal; second, to get 
along with one field secretary; third, to aban- 
don for the present the payment of delegates’ 
dues by the Association; to make smaller and 
fewer appropriations for committees; and to 
save in several minor ways. 
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BOOK TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


HOW TO MAKE A CURRICULUM. By Franklin 
Bobbitt. Cloth. 292 pages. - Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

No university man today has the eye and ear of school 
men more universally or more receptively than has Frank- 
lin Bobbitt, a distinction he has’ earned by neither posing 
as a divine prophet nor being open to suspicion of being a 
propagandist of quackery. 

Dr. Bobbitt is an unpretentious seeker after truth, which 
he always views as to its prepotency. In no one phase of 
his study is he without a rival, but we know of no educa- 
tional student today whose “median” of knowledge and 
vision is equal to that of Franklin Bobbitt. 

In “How to Make a Curriculum” he is presenting the 
plan of approach to the problems of curriculum improve- 
ment that was employed recently in Los Angeles. It was 
designed to serve two purposes. The minor one was that 
inconsiderable amount of revision of current courses 
which is advisable at any one time. The major purpose 
was the inauguration of a program of curriculum improve- 
ment which will require a generation or more for its con- 
summation. He modestly says that all that was possible 
was to take bearings with the greatest care, conscious of 
the unreliability of professional instruments of guidance. 
With the professional attitude that makes him recognized 
as a leader he says: “It is believed that these are reliable 
enough to show the general route to be traveled; and that 
vision of the exact road will develop as the experience of 
each step throws its light forward over the next beyond.” 

Characteristically, also, in making a curriculum he is 
looking both to the generation-long process of curriculum 
advancement and to the immediate labor of preparing 
courses of study for next year for any particular school 
system. He says: “We are looking to the long program 
as guidance for the steps of the short program. In the 
nature of the case, the immediate changes in any one year 
must be relatively small. Next steps in man’s progress 
must always be relatively short. But the many short steps 
make up the long journey. That the short steps of prog- 
ress be in the right directions, it is indispensable that one 
have the long view of the long journey.” 


' SEX FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. By William 


Leland Stowell, M. D. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 

204 pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This is a most unusual book, professionally frank and 
socially fearless, wholesome in purpose and noble in spirit. 
We can do the book and our readers no better service than 
to quote from a letter of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, which is 
printed by permission of the writer :— 

“T have found time today to examine your book entitled 
‘Sex for Parents and Teachers.’ Your book seems to me 
wise in both substance and method, and well fitted to 
serve its important purpose. I hope it will win a large 
circulation. 
~*T am afraid that it is going to take many generations 
of men, given wise teaching like yours, to root out of the 
consciousness of the Christian races the horrible theological 
doctrine that man is ‘altogether born in sin.’ All the more 
welcome is a book like yours with its right approach, purity 
of thought and feeling, and noble aim in dealing with the 
subject of sex. 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Charles W. Eliot.” 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


THE UNSTABLE CHILD. An _ Interpretation of 
Psychopathy as a Source of Unbalanced Behavior in 
Abnormal and Troublesome Children. By Florence 
Mateer, Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio. Cloth. Illustrated. 470 
pages. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Dr. Florence Mateer has written a most unusual and 
highly important book, and we commend it enthusiastically 
to all teachers and principals, especially to parents who 
really want to know what to do with troublesome boys and 
girls. We wish it were possible for us to say something 
that will promote the extended use of this wholesome 
treatise on troublesome boys and girls. We have given 
much attention to the study of those who have _ studied 
this problem. We have specialized on knowing those who 
have specialized on the subject, and have written much on 
the noble results of Olive M. Jones, Angelo Patri, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, John Gunckle, William R. George and 
others, and have read ravenously all sorts of books on the 
subject, but Dr. Mateer brings me a new ray of hope. 

Social problems are beset with a tangled mass of psy- 
chological studies and reports which leave the person who 
has actual children to handle tired, perplexed, and at sea. 
Managing the everyday problems of delinquent and 
troublesome children has definitely demonstrated the fact 
that a diagnostic classification or a mental age has little 
to do with the solution of our social and educational crises. 
All troublesome and delinquent children are not feeble- 
minded or even _ backward. The question of 
obtaining permanent provision and protection for him may 
be difficult because of limited custodial facilities, but the 
individual himself presents no traits that are not easily 
understood, the child who gets along in his school work, 
but who upsets the schoolroom by behavior which is ex- 
asperatingly unexpected, the child whose behavior needs 
immediate modification, but whose peculiarities leave one 
in doubt as to how that change may be produced that 
causes most of our worries. 

Given two children of the same actual age, with similar 
mental ages, satisfactory environments, suitable recrea- 
tional facilities, and proper schooling, one will present 
every potential indication of becoming a good citizen, 
whereas the other will reflect all possible vagaries of un- 
reliable behavior, wrong desires, and wrong principles. 
Even in most of the case studies available one finds no 
indication of the reason why such variability appears. 

Back and beyond the various factors which are usually 
enumerated in such cases there lies an aspect of mental 
endowment which the present era of mental-age determi- 
nation has sadly overlooked. Just as each individual has 
a certaifi mental level or quantity of intelligence available, 
so has he a definite quality of that quantity. This quality 
may be good or poor. No matter what the child's mental 
level, that intelligence which he has may function efficiently, 
inefficiently, peculiarly, disastrously, or unpredictably, be- 
cause of such difference of quality. This complicates 
matters exceedingly. Actually, a statement of the mental 
level is the determining factor in behavior. 

We often hear mental tests spoken of as a “measuring 
scale.” The consideration of mental function adds a third 
dimension to this measuring of the individual. 

The erratic behavior of the child who tests normal, the 
peculiar inability of some bright children, the tantrums of 
incorrigibles, the economic independence of some individ- 
uals who “test feeble-minded,” and many other discrepan- 
cies met in social problems find their explanation when one 
studies the variability of mental functioning rather than 
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the mathematical determination of mental age. This state- 
ment is neither far-fetched nor unjustified. 

Back beyond mental age lies the socially significant 
factor of mental function. It is this factor which corre- 
lates far more closely than mental age with everyday 
social problems. It is wrong mental function which ex- 
plains why a child acts as he does when heredity, environ- 
ment, physical condition, and education give no clue. It is 
functional deviation which sounds a note of hope for the 
future. When, however, instead of inferior mental level 
we have a mentality which is disturbed, diseased, and 
functioning wrongly, the future is apt to be more promis- 
ing. The diagnostic determination of wrong function is 
but a forerunner of corrective education, definite mental 
hygiene, and therapeutic “punishment” in the proper kind 
of hospitals. Nor is this a rainbow vision of pure theory. 


ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Richard 
Chenevix Trench, D.D. Edited with Emendations by A. 
Smythe Palmer, D.D., author of “The Folk and Their 
World-lore,” “Folk-Etymology,” “Babylonian Influence 
on the Bible,” etc. New York: E. P. Dutton Company. 
Dr. Trench’s “The Study of Words” was one of the few 

books that was on my working table for half a century. | 

was an idol worshiper of a few books to which I owed 
more than I could express. While his “English Past and 

Present” ‘never meant quite as much to me as “The Study 

of Words,” it maintained its place in my library, surviving 

the elimination of thousands of books, so that this new 
edition with “Emendations” by Dr. A. Smythe Palmer is 
most welcome as a classic “‘to be studied by our own genera- 
tion if we wish to attain the distinction which comes with 

a fine discrimination in the use of words or obtain from 

our reading that joy of the etymologist who senses the 

true value of each word by tracing it back through chang- 
ing forms and foreign influences to its original adoption as 
part of our English speech.” 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. By J. Russell Smith, Ph. D., 
Columbia University. Book One, Peoples and Countries. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco: 
John C. Winston Company. 

“Human Geography” is a catchy title and its 352 pages 
keep true to the promise of the title. Each continent is 
studied with emphasis upon the life of the people in home 
and industry. For instance, North America has 160 pages, 
of which the United States have 136.. South America has 
34 pages; Europe 60, Africa 23, Asia 39, Australia 11. 

In every case the human interest predominates. For illus- 
tration, in Asia the silk growers have one-thirteenth of the 
space and seven illustrations. The Japanese have four 
pages, devoted to the people, their personality, art and in- 
dustry. The illustrations are wholly of the life of the 
people, 

The best demonstration of the human interest is in the 
case of China, to which near six pages are given, half of 
which is to the Chinese as tea growers. It would not be 
easy to find a more interesting description than the fol- 
lowing: “It seems to us that the Chinese do many things 
backward. When one Chinaman meets others, he shakes 
his own hand. Men do the washing; girls run the boats. 
The lines of their writing begin at the top of the page and 
read down instead of across, and the first line is at the 
right side of the page instead of the left. They eat with 
chopsticks instead of forks. But they think we do things 
backward, and they know that they have had their ways 
longer than we have had our ways.” 
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WASHINGTON, THE YOUNG LEADER. By George 
William Gerwig, Department of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Gerwig has given the schools and young people 
everywhere the most vivid and fascinating story of the 
personality of George Washington in his youth and young 
manhood that has been written. Mr. Gerwig’s literary 
ventures are his recreation, and his writing always reads as 
though it were the joy of his life to write for young peo- 
ple. “Washington, The Young Leader” is his best piece of 
writing. He gives Washington a consistent personality in 
boyhood and youth, but more than that he gives a fine 
characterization and portrayal of the frontier life of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Of course this book will be read by every pupil in 
Pennsylvania schools for years to come, and it should have 
a nation-wide reading. 


HEROES OF THE WILDS. By Charles Fraser. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 380 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

Mr. Fraser has the rare gift of making fact read like 
fiction so that the inspiration is as thrilling as fiction and 
as convincing and compelling as truth. In an earlier book, 
“Work-a-Day Heroes,’ Mr. Fraser magnified the heroism 
of men who have achieved great things as workmen in the 
world. Here he takes us far afield, and we follow the men 
in flannel shirts and khaki whose entire lives are spent in 
“taking chances.” First we visit a camp of lumber-jacks 
in the Northwest; watch the operations of felling giant 
firs; follow the logs; and take a part in the whole life of 
the camp. Next comes a trip with a forest-ranger, the 
man whose job it is to guard the woodland against fire and 
theft. A Texas-ranger comes next, and then a cowboy, 
one of that reckless throng who ride day and night with 
the herd. The life of the surveyor would seem pale by 
comparison, and yet when we make his acquaintance we 
decide there are thrills aplenty in following transit and 
level. Other chapters tell us about the daily life and 
routine of men who work still farther afield, although we 
could hardly say they take greater chances — such fellows 
as the explorer, the big-game hunter, the wild-life photog- 
rapher, and the trapper. 


IN MEMOR- 
IAM. New York University Press, 32 Waverly Place, 
New York. 

Chancellor MacCracken of New York University for 
twenty-six years was an educator of exceptional influence; 


HENRY MITCHELL MacCRACKEN: 


as he was characterized in his later years he was the 
“Re-creator” of New York University. He was promoted 
from a professorship to the chancellorship in 1891, and 
when he resigned in 1917 left the university with a student 
membership of 4,000 and a property valued at $5,000,000. 
This memorial volume has a biographical sketch by his. 
son, Dr. John Henry MacCracken, Account of the 
Memorial Exercises, Address by Chancellor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, Chancellor MacCracken as Re-creator of 
New York University, by Dr. George Alexander; Chan- 
cellor MacCracken as a Man, by Dr. Francis Hovey Stod- 
dard; Chancellor MacCracken as a Citizen, by Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin; Chancellor MacCracken as an Educator, by 
Samuel Black McCormick, and The Place of Chancellor 
MacCracken in History, by Professor E. G. Sihler. 
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Extra Year’s Service 


On Every School Book Used in Your School 
Means a Big Saving in the Outlay for New Books 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make the Books Last Twice as Long and Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Fifty-one sons oi Yale graduates 
received degrees from Yale College 
on June 18. Seventeen of this number 
are sons of Connecticut men, fifteen 
of New York men, and five and four, 
respectively, of Massachusetts and 
Iiinois men. The others come from 
Pennsylvania 3; Michigan and Ohio 2; 
and Minnesota, Washington, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia 1. New York City 
with nine has the largest individual 
number of Yale sons; New Haven 
with five is second on the list. 


President Paul Dwight Moody of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, has 
been presented with the diploma and 
insignia of chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor bestowed on him by the French 
_government. The presentation was 
made at a memorial day service in 
Mead Memorial chapel by Professor 
Rene Hardre, himself a knight of the 
legion. 

Eugene Allen Gilmore, secretary of 
public instruction in the Philippines, 
who is in the United States looking 
for teachers, says there are no truant 
oficers in the overseas American 
possession. With the exception of the 
troubled Moro district, the children 
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are everywhere attending school, and 
no officers are necessary to hasten re- 
luctant feet toward the classroom. The 
‘school situation is somewhat compli- 
cated, due to the fact that there are 
facilities for only 1,100,000 pupils, 
whereas 3,000,000 are besieging the 
schools for admission. 

A bright future for the islands is 
predicted by Mr. Gilmore, from the 
eagerness of the younger generation to 
learn. The young students display a 
strong desire to secure vocational 
education that will lift them out of 
the ranks of laborers. The classes are 
taught in English and more than fifty 
per cent. of the pupils can speak that 
janguage fluently. Mr. Gilmore was 
a professor of law at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity until his appointment to the 
position he now holds in December, 
1921. 

Irving Maurer, fourth president of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, recently 
inaugurated, proposes the immediate 
erection of two dormitories. The col- 
lege is seventy-eight years old. 


The school principals of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have adopted a uniform 
physical culture program. This in- 
cludes a thorough physical examina- 
tion of all high school students, stress- 
ing physical ideals and habits with a 
view to raising the standard of physi- 
cal well-being through the united 
efforts of all pupils and all teachers at 
all times ; that as much time as possible 
should be given to physical training by 
the pupils in the first year; that a 
course in first aid and home nursing 
should be conducted by the American 
Red Cross. The program should 
give each boy and girl in the high 
school at least two periods of physical 
training each week. 


“Aunt Fannie,” Miss Fannie Davis, 
alumni secretary of Kent’s Hill Semi- 
nary, Maine, welcomed the graduates as 
they came back this year to celebrate 
the school’s 100th anniversary. During 
her forty-one years on the faculty 


Aunt Fannie has roomed in the girls’ 
dormitory, acting as counselor and 
guide to the 190 boy and girl students. 
Her picture in the rotogravure section 
of the Boston Herald shows her to be 
of the finest type of New England 
teacher, the kind that has helped to 
make the nation. 

The junior high schools of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, believe they have found 
at least one way to solve the problem 
of how to approach efficiently the 
election of a foreign language in the 
secondary schools. Four years ago 
they originated and began ‘to teach 
a course in general language with the 
purpose of revealing to the pupil that 
his personal connection with language 
is as vital as any other of his school 
activities. It has developed into a re- 
search course in which the teacher and 
pupil join forces in real laboratory 
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style. The general idea is to. surround 
him with the atmosphere of language 
in the making, as seen correlative with 
race evolution. He comes then to 
realize that it is living and growing, 
that it is not static, but subject to 
change. His interest moves from the 
general to the concrete and by the end 
of the course he is able to arrive at a 
more or less definite understanding 
as to his ability to master a foreign 
tongue, and if a language is decided 
upon, whether it shall be modern or 
classical. And if no language is 
elected, he still finds the course has 
enriched every phase of his future 
‘studies in English and kindred courses. 
Miss Dora Lee Newman, principal 
of Brownell Hall, Omaha, has a 
lovely campus, attractive buildings, a 
highly equipped faculty, and a group 
of young ladies from the best homes 
of the states about Omaha. The girls’ 
schools are deservedly prosperous in 
‘tthe West as they have always been ia 
the East and in the Pacific States. 


Work has been started on the con- 
struction of a dormitory at Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., to be 
known as the Easterbrook Dormitory, 
for use by the freshman students. It 


is being erected in memory of Arthur 
F. Easterbrook, a Boston banker, who 
was a trustee of the university from 
1904 until his death in 1919. He lett 
the university $100,000. 


Walter A. Robinson, Boston Latin 
School, recently celebrated his halt 
century of teaching, thirty years 
of which have been in the Boston 
Latin School, on which occasion at- 
tention was called to several interest- 
ing facts in his experience, as grad- 
uate of Bowdoin College, class of 
1276, teacher in high schools and 
academies in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts before coming to 
the Boston Latin School. Mr. Robin- 
son has been exceptionally prominent 
in public service. As a resident of 
Arlington, one of Boston’s most en- 
terprising suburbs, he was on the 
School Board for ten years, and pre- 
sided over seventy-one town meetings, 
an honor which few men have ever 
enjoyed in any New England commun- 
ity. He was also honored by appoint- 
ment of Governor Calvin Coolidge as 
chairman of the memorial commission 
to locate the dead in foreien countries 
and to erect a memorial in France for 
the sons of the state who died in the 
late war. 
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The other day the master of one of our large schools for boys, 
in New England, called at our office, and bought some of the Arlo 


books. 


who 


Yesterday we had this letter from him: 


“I have been using Arlo with most excellent results with a boy 
is most backward in reading—he tells me that it is, the first 


book he ever read all the way through. He didn’t know books could be so 
interesting, and was never known to want to read before.” 


A set of Arlo books will do a lot to boost your reading average. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


ARLO 
for 4th or 6th grades 
WHO KNOWS 
4th grade and up 


By B. and Eannzst Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th gradeg 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JULY. 


30-August 1: 
of eachers 
Dallas, Texas. 


National Association 
in Colored Schools, 


AUGUST. 


1: New York Association of Agricul. 
tural Teachers and _ Principals, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Last Week: Alaska Education Asso. 
ciation, Ketchikan. 


6-13: British Association 
Advancement of Science, oronto 
Canada. Professor J. C. Fields 
local honorary secretary. Room 

Physics Building, University of 
Toronto, Canada. 


or the 


SEPTEMBER. 


4: Massachusetts State Nor 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 


OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educational] 
Association, Marquette, Michigan. 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
Associa- 
n, Gran venue Temple, - 

sas City, Missouri. edi 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson 
and Parsons. 
Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teach 
sociation, Topeka. 


20: American Public Health = 
ciation, Detroit, 


23-25: West Virginia E 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Societ 
Vocational Education, 


27-31: Washington Educatio 
ciation, Walla Walla and Teceune 


28: Northern Baptist Educati 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. oe 


29-30: Illinois City Su 
Association, Peoria. perinten 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. 


30-November 1: Rhode Isla I - 
tute of Instruction, Providesen 


31: Franklin County Teachers’ - 


31-November 1: 
cal Education 
City. 


Associa- 


Association, 


New Jersey Physi- 
Association, Atlantic 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G, 


Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo, 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


6: Wisconsin Hist 
sociation, Milwaukee. ere 


6-8: Minnesota Ed 
tion, st. Paul ucational Associa- 
owa ociety of Social fence 
ate eac 4 
ers’ Association, 
Association, 


Colorado Education 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
Iowa ‘Associati 

Teachers, Ames. 


cational, Conference 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 
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g-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 

0-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Women’s Educational and In- 
@ustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

41-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associativw, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

91: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 

94-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

21: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. | 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 5 
Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 

Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 


ond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
enn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City, 

27-29: American Association for 
= Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 

American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 

29-30: National Council of Geog- 
traphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
%9: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 

%-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
Ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. ‘Liv- 
Ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 


5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 


6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 


16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


22-26: Department of Superinten- 
Gence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many appointments during the summer months 
No registration fee No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole. booklet, “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wn. as a business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


to employers, none for registration. 

If you neee a teacher for any de- 

sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
81 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

ers. Established 1889. No charge 


New York City ; 
Charles W. Mulford. Prop. register only reliable 


N : candidates. Services 
Euclid Avex. free to school officials. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


406 Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
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How Many Teachers Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 


beginning. until today thousands of 
Teachers, throughout America, share 
in its protection and, in time of need, 
participate in its benefits. 


Start the New Year right by be- 
coming one of those fortunate 
Teachers— 


—Who have no financial 
worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 


What the T.C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 


' quires medical attention at least once a week. After 


your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it-will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital.’ 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 


Address 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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